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‘THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


Anti-Stavery Society.—We have the ad- 
dress of the New York City Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, to the people of the city of New York. 
Its officers are these: ArTuur Tappan, President. 
Wiutiam Green, Jr. Vice-president. Joun Ran- 
gun, Treasurer, Euizur Waicnt, Jr. Cor. Sec. 
Cartes W. Denison, Rec. Sec. Joshua Leavitt, 
Zeaac F. Hopper, Abraham L. Cox, M.D., Lewis 
Tappan, William Goodell, Managers. Taken al- 
together, it is in its diction more temperate and 
well-bred than any thing which we have yet seen 
from this quarter. And this is encouraging ; for 
when the clamour of alarmists gives place to the 
cool calctlations of the serious inquirer, we shall. 
find many who were fierce for immediate aboli- 
tion, rendered willing to aid in gentler, safer, 
more just, and more humane measures. They 
will find how wanton, how ignorant, how cruel, 
has been their enmity to a Society which fur- 
nishes the only possible escape from that * pre- 
judice”’ of which so much is now made. In jus- 
tice to the cause of Colonization, we must add, 
that it is grossly misrepresented in this report. 
The opinions of individuals are given as the prin- 
ciples of the Society, and the latter is condemned 
for not doing what it never pretended to do. 
_ The question between the two Societies re- 
solves itself into this; shall we, by suffering our- 
_ selves to be deluded into measures, which will 
rend this Union, produce civil war, put back the 
wheels of Christian benevolence, and perhaps 
deluge the land with blood ? 


PressyTers AND Priests.—Our readers need not 
be informed that since the abrogation of the Jew- 
ish ritual, there is no priest, but Christ himself; 
unless in that sense in which all believers are 
priests unto God. Yet the views of Dr. Whate- 
ly, Archbishop of Dublin, on this topic may be 
new to many; and we extract them from his cele- 
brated work on Logic. Let it be observed, that 
we insert every word he has said on the subject. 
It will be observed, therefore, that several sen- 
tences are relevant only to the logical subject of 
Verbal Questions, concerning which the author is 
speaking. The popish idea of an analogy be- 
tween the levitical orders and the Christian 
ministry grew up by degrees, and took strong 
hold of such minds as were unsatisfied with the 
simplicity of divine appointments. | 

*‘ The word ‘ Priest’ is applied to ministers of 
the Jewish and of the Pagan religions, and also 
to those of the Christian; and doubtless the 
term is so used in consequence of their being 
both ministers (in some sort) of religion. Nor 
would every difference that might be found be- 
tween the priests of different religions constitute 
the term ambiguous, provided such differences 
were non-essential to the idea suggested by the 
word Priest; as e. g. the Jewish priest served 
the true God, and the Pagan, false Gods: this is 
@ most important difference, but does not consti- 
tute the term ambiguous, because neither of 
these circumstances is implied and suggested by 
the term ‘Iepevs; which accordingly was applied 
both to Jewish and Pagan priests. But the term 
‘Iegevs does seem to have implied the office of 
offering sacrifice, atoning for the sins of the peo- 
ple,*and acting as mediator between man and 
the object of his worship; and accordingly that 
term is never applied to any one under the Chris- 
tian system, except to the ONE great Mediator. 
The Christian ministers not having that office 
which was implied as essential in the term ‘Ie¢evs, 
were never called by that name, but by that of 
IlecoSurepos.* It may be concluded, therefore, 
that the term Priest is ambiguous, as correspond- 
ing to the terms ‘Iegevs and Ipeosutepos respec- 
tively, notwithstanding that there are points in 
which these two agree. These therefore should 
be reckoned, not two different kinds of Priests, 
but Priests in two different senses; since (to 
adopt the phraseology of Aristotle) the definition 
of them, so far forth as they are Priests, would be 
different.”’ | 

*<« From which our word Priest is derived, but which 


(it is remarkable) is never translated ‘ Priest’ in our ver- 
sion of the Scriptures, but ‘ Elder.’ ”’ 


New Divinity anp Revivarts.—Not long ago, 
when our religious journals were filled with ac- 
éounts of awakenings, in all parts of the country, 
it was triumphantly pretended that this was to 
be attributed to the new ways of presenting 
truth, and the improved doctrines of the New 
School. And so much plausibility had this 
étatement for certain minds, that various minis- 
thers were léd to re-examine their creed, and re- 
model their theological statements. At the pre- 
sent time, and for some months past, revivals 
have been less common. We regret to perceive 
that so few are reported. Yet we think it a fa- 
vourable opportunity for reflection on the part of 
those persons who were so profuse in denuncia- 
tion. It might become them to look at home, 
and retract their hasty positions. For it cannot 
be denied, that these improved doctrines are still 
preached, increasingly preached, to all the length 
of Semi-pelagian or Pelagian error, and by the 
very same men; yet it is equally undeniable, 
that few revivals follow. The conclusion, then, 
of every moderate and impartial thinker, must be, 


that the cause of revival or of coldness in a 
church is to be sought in something beyond the 
mere doctrine taught; and especially that the 
new doctrines are proved, and that by the very 
mode of argument adopted by their abettors, to 


- fail of their boasted end. 


would be calumnious and false. We lament the 
coldness which prevails. We believe it to be 
the inevitable consequence of those worldly ma- 


_|neuvres, and ridiculous parades of measure, 


which were introduced as a never-failing machi- 
nery. The results was predicted, and now we 
mourn over it. But let us be taught a whole- 
some lesson; to return to the doctrines of Divine 
Sovereignty, human dependence, and _ vicarious 
atonement ; and to look to Jehovah as the Great 
Dispenser of graces to the church. 


RELIGION NECEssaRY TO PaTrioTism.—If the 
name of a celebrated Christian philosopher were 
needed, to give force to the following sentiments, 
it would be enough to say that they have such 
authority. Pope attributed, as is well known, 


“To Berkeley, every virtue under heaven :” 


The compliment was hyperbolical, but it shows 
how honourable a good moral and religious cha- 
racter is, even in the eyes of the world. 


Nothing truly great and good can enter into the 
heart of one attached to no principles of religion, 
who believes no Providence, who neither fears 
hell nor hopes for heaven.— Berkley. 

What hold can the prince or magistrate have 
on the conscience of those who have no con- 
science? How can he build on the principles of 
such as have no principles? Or how can he hope 
for respect where God himself is neglected.—Jéid. 
Be the plan (of government) ever so excellent, 
or the architects ever so able, yet no man in his 
wits would undertake to build a palace with mere 
mud or dirt. There must be fit materials; and 
without a religious principle, men can never be 
fit materials for any society, much less for a re- 
public. Religion is the centre which unites and 
the cement which connects the several parts or 
members of the political body.—J/bid. 


EDITOR’S FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

The following paragraphs, like those which 
have preceded, are taken from letters which were 
strictly private. As they contain statements, 
however, of general interest, we take the liberty 
of making them public; omitting such things as 


| are personal. The place from which this commu- 


nication comes will give it a value in the estima- 
tion of many. 


Extracts from a letter from Rome, of date Sept. 18, 
1833. 

‘¢]T set out from Florence with a Vetturino, the 

common mode of travelling on those lines of road 

where there are no stage-coaches. The vetturino 

pays for the traveller’s lodging and principal meal 

every day during the journey. As the horses are 

never changed, the progress is naturally slow. 

We were nearly five days on the road, and 1 was 

never so completely out of the world before; I 

mean, so completely severed from my ordinary 

habits and associations. Three of my companions 

were ecclesjastics—one a secular priest, one a 

Franciscan friar, and one a Bishop. * * * * * * 

I must not enlarge on the incidents of this journey. 

I may return to it hereafter. ; 

For some time after leaving Florence, we pass- 

ed through acharming country, decked with vine- 

yards, orchards, cornfields, and pastures, and in- 

habited by an industrious population. As we 

approached the confines of Romagna, these agree- 

able features slowly disappeared, though not alto- 

gether until we had penetrated many miles into 

the Stato Pontificio. On each successive day the 

appearances of industry and thrift decreased, and | 
on the fifth morning of our journey nature herself 

assumed another aspect. Hitherto, she had been 

lavish in her kindness, and ** only man was vile.” 

But now there seemed to be a curse upon the 

ground. First the cornfields disappeared, then 

the vineyards, then the trees, then the bushes, till 

at length we were surrounded by a scene of deso- 

lation. No houses, no enclosures, no cultivation, 
no people, for miles together. We were now in 

the dominions of the fell mal’ aria. During some 

parts of the route there was a strong offensive 

odour from sulphureous pools. It was like pass- 

ing through the vale of Siddim, where the Lord 

overthrew the cities of the plain. At length there 

was a slight change in the aspect of the country, 
and we found ourselves again among the abodes 
of man. Mile-stones began to show themselves, 
on one of which was graven VIA CASSIA. As 
we rattled over this ancient road, my historical 
recollections laid hold upon me with a force which 
I had never anticipated. Jn spite of my philoso- 
phy, I grew quite romantic, and the case was not 
much mended, when the Bishop let down the 
glass on his side of the coach, and pointing to a 
weather-beaten altar of grey stone, said, Ecco il 
sepolero di Nerone—** Behold the tomb of Nero!” 
It was well that I had history to rest upon; for 
otherwise the first view of the city would have 
sadly disappointed me. * * * * * We entered 
Rome about five o’clock P. M., and were obliged 
to wait for our passports fifteen minutes in the 
Piazzo del Popolo, the most splendid square (for 
such I must call it, as the English language has 
no better word,) without exception, that I ever 
saw. As soon as I was settled, I began my ob- 
‘servations, and have been sufficiently employed 
ever since. * * * * * * For the present, I may 
say, that I have found the modern city far more 
splendid than I had expected, and the relics of the 
old world far more numerous, more extensive, and 
more grand, than I had ever preconceived them. 
I have looked into almost every nook and corner 
where a vestige of antiquity was extant, and have 
surveyed the principal remains of old Rome, till 
I know them quite by heart. * * * * * * The 
most awful ruins (for that epithet is not at all too 
strong) are those of the Palace of the Cesars, on 
the Mons Palatinus. ‘Though they consist of little 
more than vast masses of brick, they utter volumes 
with respect to ancient magnificence and the va- 
nity of life. The triumphal arches of Titus, 
Septimius Severus, and Constantine the Great, 
are not so gloomy and impressive; but standing 
as they do in what was once the very heart of 
Rome, and is now an open field, they serve as 
tomb-stones of the imperial city. * * * * The 
two finest relics are Vespasian’s Amphitheatre, 
and Agrippa’s Pantheon. I have visited these 


Let it not be said that we are rejoicing at the | again and again, and my eye is not yet satisfied 


absence of revivals in the church. Such ach 


arge with seeing. The effect produced upon me by 


their situation and condition are. 


ether‘ruins; the Pantheon in a crowd 


ly from the majestic beauty 
but also in a great degree fro 
with which it seems to laugh at time. 
entire, and no doubt wears 


It is still 


times for religious ceremonies, in honour of the 
martyrs who are said to have perished in its arena. 
Antiquaries are still able to identify the arch be- 
neath which the Emperors used to pass from 
their palace to the bloody strife of gladiators or 


having written so much desultory stuff, and find 
it so impossible to stamp my own impressions 
upon paper, that I shall leave the mention of the 
other antiquities to a happier and a more conve- 
nient season. Let me add, however, that the two 
great Museums here are full of antique statues, 
busts, and inscriptions. The latter are built into 
the walls, and methodically arranged. I have 
found this class of antiquities extremely interest- 
ing. One side of a long gallery, in the Vatican 
Museum, is almost filled with epitaphs of the 
early Christians, and another with those of Em- 
perors, Consuls, &c. The Museum at the Capitol 
contains the original Fasti Consulares, and a plate 
of bronze on which is engraved the decree of the 


peror, * * * * * Modern Rome is far from be- 
ing a gloomy city. For an hour before and after 
sunset, the rattling of carriages and the display 
of gorgeous liveries, is equal to any thing that I 
saw even in London. The principal streets are 
straight, wide, and, compared with Paris, clean. 
The parts of the town adjacent to the Tiber are 
extremely filthy, and the Tiber itself is a stream 
of concentrated filth. An abominable scum seems 
to float upon its surface. * * * * * Prizes were 
distributed a few days since at the Propaganda. 
Among the distinguished youth were three from 


Kentucky, one from Missouri, and an Ottawa In- 
dian. ** * € 


For the Presbyterian, 


MAXIMS OF PATRIOTISM. 


1. Being loud and vehement either against a 

court or for a court, is no proof of patriotism. 

2. A man whose passion for money runs high 

bids fair for being no patriot. 

3. It is impossible an epicure should be a pa- 

triot. | 

4. It is impossible a man who is false to his 

—— and neighbours should be true to the 
ublic. 

5. Every knave is. a thorough knave. 

thorough knave is a knave throughout. 

6. A man who has no sense of God or con- 

science: Would you make such a man a guardian 

to yourchild? If not, why guardian to the State? 

7. A sot, a beast, benumbed and stupified by 

excess, is good for nothing, much less to make a 

patriot of. 

8. A fop or man of pleasure makes but a scur- 

vy patriot. 

9. A sul 


And a 


len, churlish man, who loves nobody, 


will hardly love his country. 


10. The love of praise and esteem may do 
something; but to make a true patriot there must 
be an inward sense of duty and conscience. 

11. Honesty—like other things—grows from 
its ea seed, good principles early laid in the 
mind. 

12. To be a real patriot, a man must consider 
his countrymen as God’s creatures, and himself 
as accountable for his acting towards them. 

13. If pro aris et focis be the life of patriotism, 
he who has no religion or no home makes a sus- 
pected patriot. 
14. No man 
conscience. 

15. He who says, there is no such thing as an 
honest man, you may be sure is himself a knave. 
16. I have no opinion of your bumper patriots. 
Some eat, some drink, some quarrel for their 
country—Mopern Patriotism! 

17. We are not to think every clamorous har- 
anguer, or every splenetic repiner against a court, 
is therefore a patriot. 

18. A patriot is one who heartily wisheth the 
public prosperity, and doth not only wish, but 
also studies and endeavours to promote it. 

19. Gamesters, rakes, bullies, stockjobbers, 
fops! what patriots! 

20. The patriot aims at his private good in the 
public. The knave makes the public subservient 
to his private interest. The former considers 
himself as a part of the whole; the latter con- 
siders himself as the whole. 

21. A patriot will never barter the public mo- 
ney for his private gain. 

22. Moral evil is never to be committed. Phy- 
sical evil may be incurred, either to avoid a great- 
er evil, or to procure good. 

23. Where the heart is right, there is true pa- 
triotism. 

24. It is easier to meet with a good head than 
a good heart. 

25. A patriot will admit there may be honest 
men, and that honest men may differ. 
26. He that always blames or always praises 
is no patriot. : 

27. Ferments of the worst succeed to perfect 
inaction; a patriot would hardly wish there was 
no contrast in the state. 3 

28. A man rages, rails, and raves; I suspect 
his patriotism. 


perjures himself for the sake of 


his pa 
30. 
for a patriot. 


may easily know whether he is or is not a patriot. 


Berkeley. 


nearer at heart than the education of youth ! 


have its use in practical affairs? 


these noble structures is entirely different, as 
The Amphi- 
theatre stands in an open space, ‘surrounded by 
of the modern city. The Amphitheatre is itself a 
ruin, some of the finest modern palaces of Rome 
having been built with materials stolen or borrow- 
ed from its fallen arches. It has not however lost 
all its original brightness. Its beautiful form and 
matchless proportions are distinctly visible, and 
one side is so far preserved as to furnish some 
idea of its minuter decorations. The Pantheon, 
on the other hand, derives magnificence not mere- 

its architecture, 
the imperial scorn 


ame noble aspect 
which it wore in the Augustan age. It is now a 
church, and the Amphitheatre is also used at 


of furious beasts. * * * * * J am ashamed of 


Senate by which Vespasian was declared Em-. 


29. A patriot will esteem no man for being of 
rty. 

The factious man is apt to mistake himself 
31. Every man by consulting his own heart, 


But it is not so easy for the by-standers.— Bishop 


Queries concerning Education, Political Economy, 


1. Whether a wise state hath any interest 


2. Whether the mind, like soil, doth not by 
disuse grow stiff; and whether reasoning and 
study be not like stirring and dividing the glebe? 

3. Whether an early habit of reflection, al- 
though obtained by speculative sciences, may not 


4:' Whether even those parts of academical 
learning which are quite forgotten, may not have 
improved and enriched the soil, like those vegeta- 


ploughed in for a dressing of land? 

5. Whether Homer’s com 
tion 3 

Iliad 1X, 
would not be a good rule for modern educators of 
youth? And whether half the learning and study 
of these kingdoms is not useless, for want of a 
proper delivery and pronunciation being taught in 
our schools and colleges ? 

6. Whether every enemy to learning be not a 
Goth? And whether every such Goth among us 
be not an enemy to his country ? 

7. Whether the collected wisdom of ages and 
nations be not found in books? . 3 


PULPIT ELQQUENCE.—No. I. 


As there is nothing we naturally despise so 
much as folly, nothing more disgusting to a vir- 
tuous mind than the consciousness of its own or 
the observation of another’s vices, nothing more 
melancholy to behold than an idiot, so when we 
imagine wisdom, virtue, and intellectual power to 
be united, in an eminent degree, in one person, 
we find it impossible to look on him without ad- 
miration and interest. We do so, even when all 
his powers of expression are at rest. But let an 
occasion arise on which they are put intensely 
forth in order to fill the minds of others with the 
light that enlightens his own, to picture to their 
fancies the images that pass before his own, to 
awaken in their breasts the feelings that glow 
within his own, and to fix in their souls the re- 
solves and purposes that possess and command 
his own, then the man we have been contemplat- 
ing is not only wise, virtuous, and intellectually 
great; he is also eloquent. 

The influence of this last attribute clearly in- 
cludes that of all the rest; it is, as it were, that 
of the rest put into intense action, together with 
much that is Benger: to itself. Accordingly, if 
we would rightly understand all that is implied 
in the term pe we must analyze the process 
which takes place in the case we have described 
It may be resolved into many elements. The 
character of the speaker, as known beforehand or 
developed in course of his address, the fitness of 
the subject to draw out that character, the sym- 
— already existing between his hearers and 
imself, the freshness, force, and clearness of his 
ideas and reasoning, the propriety of his language, 
accent and manner—all these properly enter into 
our conceptions of his eloquence. 
The first place, however, seems to belong to 
the speaker, and the second to the subject. 
Hence the highest perfection of eloquence ap- 
pears in what the holy Scriptures ascribe to the 
Almighty. There the speaker is infinitely ele- 
vated above those whom he addresses, and the 
subject is always interesting to them in the high- 
est possible degree, while at the same time the 
ideas, sentiments, and language are adapted by 
infinite wisdom, with the nicest propriety, to the 
occasion that calls them forth. | 
The next highest kind of eloquence we may 
expect to find in those who address us in God’s 
name, as his ordained ambassadors; and it is a 
gift, accordingly, in which the church has shone 
conspicuously in every age. The missionaries 
and ministers of the Gospel] have had advantages 
in oratory, possessed by no other men, however 
elevated in station or accomplished and able. 
The ancient heathens, who in profane eloquence 
are thought to have surpassed the moderns, show, 
both by the most famous specimens they have 
left us, and by their treatises on rhetoric, that in 
the most material points they were necessarily 
inferior to the orators of the church. Their 
greatest speakers could never attain the moral 
elevation whence a Christian minister addresses 
his hearers, when he beseeches them, ‘in 
Christ’s stead,’ to be reconciled to God ; neither 
could their discourses be fraught with such a 
spirit as might produce those feelings of rever- 
ence and respect which a devoted minister often, 
without himself perceiving it, impresses upon his 
hearers. ‘The range of their topics was extreme- 
ly circumscribed, for the moment they went be- 
yond the limits of time, they entered those of fic- 
tion and absurdity. The virtue and the heroism 
they sought to inspire, fell far below those of the 
saint and martyr, and the feelings they addressed 
were seldom the most powerful, for they were 


seldom the religious feelings of mankind. These 


at the best they could only appoach in darkness 
and uncertainty. They could easily find out and 
unlock many a fountain of sorrow, but every 
fountain of pure and soul-sustaining joy lay hid 
from their view. The absolute necessity, indeed, 
in all hortatory eloquence, of proposing some- 
thing to the mind as an object of hope and a 
spur to enthusiasm, obliged them to look about 
for such objects. Aristotle, in his treatise on 
rhetoric, admits the necessity under which, in 
this kind of eloquence, an orator is laid, of hav- 
ing some certain scope to propose to his hearers, 


some kind of felicity, (¢vdacuorca,) on which to 
fix their hopes. But when he comes to say what 
this felicity is, immediately he falls into vague- 
ness and uncertainty. ‘This was the very point, 
in fact, on which there were the widest differ- 
ences of opinion, both among philosophers and 
the common people. He enumerates, indeed, 
with no little show of words at least, what might 
be considered the various parts of felicity, and 
then goes on to define and explain each. We 
have ‘high birth, many friends, good friends, 
riches, fine children, many children, and a good 
old age ;’ also ‘ the virtues of the body, such as 
health, beauty,’ &c, and last of all come ‘virtue and 
its parts,’ very appropriately closing the rear, be- 
ing that about which less was known and appre- 
ciated than any thing else that bore the name of 
good. Alas! how easy must it have been to dis- 
pel the illusions with which eloquence might in- 
vest all such felicity, by bringing the whole of 
it under the sweeping sentence of Solomon, pro- 
nouncing all to be vanity. But the emptiness 
and insufficiency of sublunary happiness which 
the heathen orator found it necessary to gild over 
and conceal, the Christian preacher has only to 
open up and expose, and the desolation which is 
felt by the soul on its discovery of this world’s 
nothingness, and which the former had so much 
cause to dread as fitted only to paralyze the sus- 
ceptibilities of his audience, is the very vantage 
ground whence the latter pursues his triumph 
over the conscience and the heart.—Presbyterian 
Review. 


GOOD HOUSE KEEPERS. 


If there be any thing among the temporals 
to make life pleasant, it is within the walls of 
a well ordered house, where all is adjusted to 

lease—not by its finery or costliness, but by 
its fitness, its air of neatness and content, 
which invite all who enter to taste tts 
comforts. ‘The woman who does not make 
this a grand item in all her routine of daties, 
has not yet learned the true dignity of her 
station—has nay yet acquired the alpha of 
that long alphabet’ which is set before her : 
and she who despises this noble attuinment, 
despises her best worldly good, and indirect- 
ly despises her family, her neighbours, and 
the word of God. “She looketh well to the 
‘ways of her household,” was spoken by the 
wisest man that ever lived, and will be told 
as’ a memorial of all those who have been 


Tem. 


bles which are raised not for themselves, but | 


pendium of educa-| 


tion) call the Rev. Mr. 


eminent for this noble character.—Gen. of 


For the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF THE 
ITY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
No. II 
You have perceived Mr. Editor, that the object 
of my first communication was to show what an 
election of a pastor may be made to be, andewhat 
it was in the apostolic and primitive church, and 
what it ought still to be in the Protestant Ameri- 
can church. My object, in this second commu- 
} nication, shall be to show what has been the 
— and usage on this subject always in the 
ifth Presbyterian Church of the city of Phila- 
delphia, and how opposite this spirit and usage 
are from the doctrine and acts of September 9th. 
And, to make the topic less dry I will begin with 
an anecdote. 
Joseph Eastburn, like some laymen now a 
days, was in the habit—after working hard all 
day at his business of a cabinet maker, and, as 
mortality often and suddenly, and sadly required, 
of a coffin maker—in the habit, I say, of holding 
meetings for ger singing, reading, and ex- 


hortations, and also of visiting as occasions offer- 


THE 


lay-duties. It is now more than twenty-five 
years ago that these precions labours have been 
sown in faith. The Holy Spirit which filled his 
soul when he knelt in secret, and which went 
with him into the then destitute parts of our city 
and made his tongue eloquent, and the humble 
place of meeting solemn, also changed the hearts 
of some of*his hearers. These~ converts of Joseph 
Eastburn are, Mr. Editor, the root of two churches, 
This sheds importance on the prayerful efforts of 
the humblest Christian. One cannot but believe 
that this layman now sees with joy how abun- 
dantly God has crowned his earthly labours. 
His converts soon began to wish for the ordi- 
nances, and the regular ministry, and a place of 
worship; and these blessings soon followed the 
layman’s prayers and endeavours. The Rev. 
James K. Burch became their pastor, and the 
flock, after worshipping a while in the Academy 
in Fourth street, a building given by Whitefield, 
for destitute congregations, erected the Crown 
street church, in which the Rev. Dr. Livingston 
now ministers. In 1813 the Rev. Mr. Burch and 
forty-two of this flock, parted from this building 
as a colony, held their meetings in a little frame 
one story house in an alley opening on Cherry 
street, and were after a few weeks fashioned into 
the Fifth Presbyterain church of the city of Phila- 
delphia. And thus, Mr. Editor, the Dutch Re- 
formed church in Crown street, and the Fifth Pres- 
byterian church have a common origin; @ Jay- 
man’s efforis. How often such efforts are made 
the corner-stone of churches: and such homely 
frame school-house or shantée, like the stable at 
Bethlehem, is honoured by being made the place 
of their humble birth. The Crown street and 
Fifth churches, both sprang from Joseph East- 
burn,* asdid fhe Second Presbyterian church from 
Whitefield. ‘These rare men are to be classed 
among the founders of churches, though one was 
only a layman, and they shall shine like stars for 
ever and ever. 

Now in the churches having such origins, as 
those here mentioned, what should be the spirit of 
their pastoral elections. Can such elections be 
transactions regulated by civil law, in which 
communicants as such have no vote. Is it likely 

that communicants of any one of these churches 
have bartered spiritual rights for a temporality. 

No, Mr. Editor, there has been no barter, and as 
to th@spirit and usage of at least one of these 
churches, viz: the Fifth Presbyterian church, 
they are those of the apostolic and primitive 
church: and have been such for twenty years,- 
and so manifested in five instances. 

T'he Election of the First Pastor of this church 
was not made by a Corporation: it ———— be- 
fore the existence of the charter of satd congrega- 

tion. There is no evidence that any member of 
the congregation was excluded from voting in 

this election except such as the Book of Disci- 

pline of the Presbyterian church excludes, viz: 

such communicants as may have been at the time 

either disorderly or delinquent, and such non-cotn- | 
muning members of the congregation as were de- 

linguent. By this first Presbyterial election, 

which was prior to both charter and usage, the 

Rev. James K. Burch, of North Carolina, who 

had been the missionary of the little colony, be- 


came, to the professing Christians with their off- 


spring of this congregation, the pastor of the 
Fifth Presbyterian congregation. That is, he 
thereby became by the Book a bishop, pastor, 
minister, presbyter, and angel of the church, to 
take the over sight of this flock, feed them with 
spiritual food, administer to them the holy ordi- 
nances of baptism and the Lord’s supper, to be 
their example and to pray for them; and to the 
non-professing members of said congregation, to 
be an ambassador to declare God’s will to, them, 
and to beseech them to be reconciled to God 
through Christ: all snch (the voice of the congrega- 
Burch to be to them, and 
so to them he continued to be until five o’clock; 
P. M., of Nov. 5th, 1816. 

The Second Election of a Pastor took place after 
the charter was obtained. I wish Mr. Editor, we 
had room just here to insert this said charter that 
for once it might speak to the candid Christian 
public for itself. will send it, to have it, if 
you will, put into a corner of The Presbyterian. 
It neither expresses nor implies a thought on the elec- 
tion of a pastor: therefore, in this second elec- 
tion, communicants as such, and non-communi- 
cants as such all voted ; and thus the Rev. Tho- 
mas H. Skinner, of North Carolina, became the 
pastor-elect of the Fifth church, and was install- 
ed on the 29th of Nov. 1816. 

I am not going to forget that my communication 
is about the usage in pastoral election, and not 
about a pastor. Yet, Mr. Editor, I would be glad 
you would here suffer a short digression, for it 
has been the ardent and successful labours of this 
second pastor which perpetuates, and has enlarged, 
and made deeply interesting whatever of good the 
humble layman Eastburn began. The history of 
this pastor’s parochial life, and the history of the 
Fifth Presbyterian church are almost one and the 
same. Fifteen years labours of love of his transi- 
tory life have been spent with his flock; and al- 
though this pastor is now at the east among and 
with men who are measuring life not by days, 
days through which cold damp east winds blow 
to make probation short and painful, but by ef- 
forts in the cause of God and man, yet still the 
Fifth church are his people and his home: to it he 
has preached much Gospel truth, for it he has 
often prayed, and many souls have been converted 
by his instrumentality ; pleasant seasons we have 
all seen, and beyond the flood where Satan can- 
not come to distract, there pastor and people shall 
meet again. The fifteen years ministry of this 
second pastor was indeed as brilliant as it was 
childlike and useful. And please to mark it, Mr. 
Editor, that this ascension gift was néither e/ected, 
dismissed, re-elected, nor again dismissed, by a cor- 
poration nor by thirty individuals who are neither 
the representatives of corporation nor association, 
church nor congregation. All was done by the 
people of the congregation and the Presbytery ; 
and it was well done, and one might here use t 
New England phrase—let well enough alone. 

_ The Third Pastoral Election happened on Wed- 
nesday evening of the 26th of March, 1828. In 
this election all was ecelesiastical, spiritual, and 
popular, and also agreeable to a contract existing 
between the corporation of the Fifth Presbyterian 
congregation and the association and church-ses- 
sion. Presbytery, congregation and association 
were the parties concerned. ‘The doctrine preach- 
ed by the mdderator was, that a pastor 18 aD as- 
cension-gift. The election of a pastor was there- 


* tburn is the founder of three churches. Te 
is Page No os oceans know as the seaman’s friend, 


ed; and he had a talent and heart for all these | 


— 


ore a solemn transaction. It was unanimously 
resolved that it is the desire of the congregation 
that the moderator proceed to take the votes of the 
people for a pastor; and then that said election be 


by acclamation. The acclamation-of the le of 
congregation was ther takes, and Rev. 
Lyman Beecher, D. D. became the third pastor 


elect of the Fifth Presbyterian church: 

The Fourth Election of a Pastor took place on 
the 17th of September, 1828. No charter appear- 
ed—no doctrine published which made corporators 
exclusive pastor electors—no mention of legal votes 
—no excluding the communicant church as such 
—no excluding the overwhelming mass of pew- 
renters of a new congregation: it was all other- 
wise in thiselection. It was resolved, according 
to usage, Ist, that the moderator proceed to take 
the voles of the people for a pastor; and 2d, that the 
vote on the nomination be taken by the acclamation 
uf the people, and so the Rev. Dr. Skinner was re- 
elected pastor, after an absence of seven Jong 
months and sixteen tedious days, during which, 
as now, time passed but sad and roughly, . 

A Fifth Election and the Jast in the Fifth church 
was made on the 13th of last April. Session call- 
ed the people together for a pastoral election, be- 
cause ‘the people of the congregation appeared 
prepared ta elect a pastor and nominated the peo- 
ple’s candidate, there was a general impression 
that a nomination would issue from a point which 
made and sustained an eddy in a corner: of the 
congregation, and in opposition to the satd candi- 
date, but there was none. ‘The moderator read no 
charter, but almost the entire fifteedth chapter of 
the book, as the rule for conducting the election; 
and then, at his request, the clerk of session read 
the session book mh to the nature and call of 
this meeting, and among the items read was the 
following, viz: ** That in the judgment of session, 
and according to the discipline of the Presbyterian 
church, and the usage of this church thereon, all 
persons, females as well as males, shall be entitled to 
vote who do not refuse to submit to the censures of the 
church regularly administered, or who contribute 
their just proportions according to their.own en- 
gagements or the rules of this church, to all its ne- 
cessary expenses.”” It was then resolved that the 
moderator proceed to take the votes of the people 
for a pastor, and that the vote on the nomination 
be taken by acclamation. The Rev. Joel Parker 
was the candidate, and it was indeed an acclama- 
tion of the people; even those who had their own 
candidate did not name him, but fell in, and ac- 
claimed also, all in the affirmative. om 
Now Mr. Editor, the spirit of this election of 
the Rev. Joel Parker as pastor of the Fifth 
church, and also of the previous elections of Dr. 
Skinner, Dr. Beecher, Rev. Mr. Skinner, and 
Rev. Mr. Burch, is the same as that of the Book 
of mae rae for it says ** when the people appear 
prepared to elect a pastor;”’ and in all their elec- 
tions in the Fifth church it is the people of the 
congregation who vote on the — of prepa- 
redness, nomination, signing of the call, atid the 
salary. And these five elections are also in their 
spirit like that of the inspired Book; as for ex- 
ample in the following: ** Then the twelve called 
the multitude of the disciples unto them and said, 
Brethren look ye out among you seven men of 
honest report,” &c. And again, “They (the 
one hundred and twenty disciples, of the Jerusa- 
lem church) gave forth their votes” and Matthias 
was numbered among the twelve. The follow- 
ing extracts, from Murdock’s Mosheim, will 
identify the spirit of pastoral election in the. 
Fifth church with that of the first four hundred 
years of the Christian church, viz. Vol. Ist, page 
82, first century, *“*’The assembled people elected 
their own rulers and teachers:”’ p. 142, 2d century, 
‘*He (a bishop or pastor) was created by the com- 
mon suffrage of the whole people:” p. 201, 3d een< 
tury, “* The voice of the whole people was taken 
on subjects of considerablé moment:” p. 280, 
4th century, “ The people, in the same manner as 
before, continued to elect their own bishops and 
teachers.”” The pastoral elections of the Fifth 
Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia are then 
presbyterial, primitive and apostoli¢: and the 
usage of this church is sustained by the Book, by 
History, and by the Bible, to which the transac- 
tions of the 9th of last September present a vio- 
lent contrast, viz: a charter in the place of the 
Book ;—Forty-two pew and half pew owners made 
the pastor-electors, in the place of the people of 
the congregation;—the treasurer of thé association 
and rent rollin the place of the clerk of session 
and the church roll: the election made a ¢ransac- 
tion regulated by civil law in which communicants, 
as such, had no vote, in the place of being made a. 
spiritual transaction regulated by the subordinate 
usage of the church in which communicants, as 
such, have specially an unalienable vote which 
cannot be bartered. What will Joseph Eastburn, 
the founder of the Fifth church, think of this mat- 
ter? what will Luther, and what will the Apostle 
Peter think of it? These and the agents of the 9tlr 
are only parted by the thin veil of time. | 
Voice or History. 
Phila, Nov. 9, 1833. | 


YOU MAY DIE BEFORE ANOTHER REVIVAL. . 
hat means delay in circumstances like your 
own? Life is uncertain for a day or hour. From’ 
this school of preparation you may pass, any 
time, suddenly or with brief forewarning, to your 
final state. Diseases wait not for revivals. Ac- 
cidents wait not for revivals. Old age waits not 
for revivals. Did the fevers, consumptions, cala- 
mities of last year, wait for revivals? Did the 
cholera, when it rashed suddenly upon our shores, 
and passed through our country, wait for revivals 3. 
Will the consumptions, fevers, calamities, wait. 
this year? Will the cholera wait? Are we sure © 
it will come slower than before, that its path will 
be less rapid, less extended? Are we sure that it. 
may not have received already ifs summer cor- 
mission; that it will not again get before revivals, 
and with wider range pass along each river, and 
tributary stream, and rivulet, to the very fountain. 
in the hills, with the swiftness of the wind! We 
trust that other seasons of rapid conversion. wilf 
come, but if they should not for a year or two, or 
ten, will sickness stop? Will accidents stop? 
Will old age stop? Will death stop? Will the 
burial ground be undug, the graves unfilled, or 
the muster roll of the dead unmade, waiting for a 
revival? Or tell us, if. you know enough, if that 
muster roll is made, whether your name will not 
be on it. Hf the graves be dug, whether one of 
them may not be measured, and dug for yourself? 
If the earth fall upon that coffin, ** dust to dust,” 
ashes to ashes, whether it will not be on yours; 
hiding it fromr the eyes of all the living? and if 
that soul goes untaught, unrenewed, unholy to its 
last account, whether it may not be your own, 
lingering for a revival? Will you wait? No—not 
until you are clad in an armour which no arrow ot 
death can pass through. Not until you have found 
some medicine that will cure all diseases, or bound 
upon your body some amulet which will keep off 
all ills and accidents----hé revivals may come, 
will come with a power and glory never witnessed 
since the world began; but the Spirit will not 
then pass into the dark chamber of the grave, 
where your body ntey*be mouldering: nor into 
that abyss of wo, where your lost’ spirit may be 
already cast in torments everlasting.— JV. Y. Obs. 


MRS. HOWARD. 

The philanthropic Howard was blest with 2 
wife of a similar congenial disposition. On set- 
tling his accounts one year, he found a balance in 
his favotir, and proposed to his wife to spend the 
money on a visit to the metropolis for her gratifi- 
cation. ‘* What a beautiful cottage for-a poor 
family might be built with that money,” was her 
benevolent reply. The hint, was immediately 
taken, and the worthy couple enjoyed that great- 
est-of all gratifications, the satisfaction of having 


done good for its own sake.— Zhe evivalist, | 
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ae LANDS. 2 now making a visit here, says the people tell | complain of this, a st : 
LA FAYETTE COLLEGE. They We copy Me. of the the pase. 3 find for ple ell by the use of the lof vitriol (sulphuric acid ;) and From the Rev. George D. Porter. 
Extracts from the Gecond Annual Report. Mie- 


: ks | Wher the out on the plain by night, every | a pungent taste by an infusion of capsicum. - 
; of sionary Herald further particulars of the revival | where they persons on errand. In-| Thus do thousands, unknown to Porter 
La Fayette College is in the hatis of legisiation, or at Kauai, some account of which we gave in our | deed their circumstances in this respect are cer- and to labour as a Missionary within the of the 
d of mon school instruction. To secure | fessional attainments in the ge ’ Oct. 25. 1833. You may inate tn tele eeak The extracts which follow are from Mr. Gulick’s with which the human frame is afflicted. ; 3 
means have been and are used for the advaneement | journal. | | Phe deplorable abuse of spirituous Fe gaan be | In my last, I intimated that by the appointment 
| | : - : : ' . i in |am a brand plucked out of the fire. avo been | ! ‘ ’ : : ord’s Supper to be administered at Mount Plea- 
manent well being of the happiest nation in| ests the — of Ang a murderer. wished my former husband dead, | its consequences, than is commonly sant Cross Roads, Clearfield county. Our meet- 
hong of these ob iz: i om still a third mode in which this system tends | Mr. Whitney having left at that time for Oahu, that I might be married to'another.”” From fur- not only disqualifies men for activity, = By “i ing commenced on Friday, the 6th of September. 
op + 2 niet Ut to thoes ape ~ tadle ant to union is, by breaking down the ariet tical | and being subsequently appointed on the deputa- ther conversation I ascertained it was this secret | of industry, but totally pate —— of . nA ©-| Rey. Mr. Hill, the supply appointed, arrived on 
jowar wetke of life; we propose ad perme lish | notion that manual labour is inconsistent with | tion to the Society and Washington Islands. Pre-| Wish, not an open act, for which her conscience | Dest spirit of independence which oug re > , h. Saturday morning. ‘The weather was extremely 
it, not by agrarian law ky pone high literary attainment and refinement of man-| vious to his embarkation, he spent one Sabbath |now condemned her. This is one characteristic pride. The Lence of | UnPleasant. On Saturday the rain descended in 
Yem not b lowerin the of ners. The't feeling undoubtedly has existed, and | and preached two sermons here, from which se- of the confessions which I have latterly heard ; | occasions @ torrents. Notwithstanding, our congregation was 
but ‘aimpty by affording to the industrious and | to some extent does exist, that to be able to han- | veral date their first serious impressions. One of |they have, far more frequently than in former a oy Pr rsivcr ying gl tae Si o large, and on Sabbath there was about 200 We 
talented youth, an opportanity by the labour of| dle the farmer’s implements or the mechanic’s | these discourses was a funeral sermon for Kaahu- | times, referred to the state of the mind and heart. | ton. = Men acy for a family, or ambition of earn- | °°"; double the usual number of hearers. We 
hie hands at ‘tain pone nch of busi-| tools, is derogatory to professional dignity and | manu, the other a farewell address. While my The sin of unbelief, procrastination, and others of making _papemee ne wane re tah sae ell admitted on examination 24 persons. 
ness, to become the maker of his own fortune | degrading to classic purity. Nor is this feeling | health permitted, (which was only a few weeks, ) | that class, are more commonly included. : ing ies on bs - dail poss ofa site This little church now numbers 33. One elder 
‘the promoter of hie country’s honour and pros-| confined to those who have been immured within | we had a lecture on Wednesday afternoon, two| An aged female, in confessing her sins, besides ly sufficient to mont " hi pre + Obi t pro- | Whe had been a member in Philadelphia, and who, 
perity, The time and ronan te ended uaually in| the walls of a college. Many engaged in me-| sermons on the Sabbath, and some attention was enumerating other gross crimes, said, “I am a , csos hogy see: a | petrerenee cts fy though residing here, had been admitted in the 
play for needful exercise, thus becomes available | chanical pursuits, entertain the same opinion; | paid, during the intermission of public worship at murderer. I killed my father by beating him on ey if lod dirty childven pes 5 y ides Sinking Valley church, upwards of twenty-one 
for his partial su rt. This throws open the|and accordingly regard the votaries of learning | noon, to the Sabbath School. We had also adaily | the head with a wooden vessel.” Another said | their half clad dirty ¢ A er i oh ties miles distant, and across the Alleghany Mountain. 
door of Scaapetinien the learned professions to | and science with feelings of envy and jealousy. | prayer meeting (except on the Sabbath and Wed- she had taken the life of her own child. Indeed | manners OF tte dl netics, eet ee yf wa While the rain descended in torrents, we sat un- 
many who could not otherwise engage in literary | Now there can hardly be conceived a more effec- | nesday) which was established in July, and has | almost all of them, past middle age, are, by their pre e ae os wes se ee der the gentler showers of the Holy Spirit. Even 
pursuits and scientific labonrs. tual method of suppressing such feelings, than | been sustained with the assistance of church mem- | OWf account, guilty of the vilest crimes; and many | of character, and beggary- 


health t student. To promote the feeling of | forming his acquaintances and attachments there. | 
honourable i mdenes. And to cement the| He thus constitutes a connecting link between 
éxtremes of t ) and so promote the | the School and Sug and promotes the inter- 


recitation rooms. 
equality. All imbour and all study. 


Our snecess in this matter will be seen by a 
careful inspection of the appendix to this report. 
In the inspection, let the reader, however, recol- 
lect that our very limited resources as to capital 
to supply work and shop-room, have prevented 
us from employing in many cases the full term of 
three honrs, the time allotted by our rules to la- 
bour. And this deficiency has had a reflex ope- 
ration upon the spirit of diligéhee. Some being 
unemployed, through a necessity growing out of 
our poverty, has operated a bad influence upon 
others, so that this year we have met with diffi- 
culty in several instances in bringing up the sta- 
dent to the rule of labour. The cause of this 
difficulty. we trust the public will enable us for- 
ever tS remove by furnishing the means of erect- 
ing shops sufficiently large for the accommoda- 
tion of all. Meanwhile, to enable the public 
rightly to estimate the results of a fair trial of 
the system, we have added a column in the stat- 
istical table, showing the amount actually earned; 
and another, what would have been earned b 
each student, provided he had worked the full 
period of three hours per day. 

From this table it appears that the whole 
amount charged within the year, for boarding 
and lodging. tuition and shop-room, to fifty-two 
students, making an average of thirty-five for the 
whole year, is $3824 37; that the whole amount 
actually earned and credited is $926 01, or nearly 
one fourth of the charge; and that had full oppor- 
tunity been afforded and embraced of working 
the full term, even at the low rates of our pre- 
sent disadvantages, the amount earned would 
have been $1419 05 or nearly four-tenths of the 
whole charge. 

2. As to elevating fhe standard of common 
s¢hool instruction, we propose to effett it by 
training teachers to thut business as a profession. 
This is all important to our,country and its free 
institutions. Virtue in the mass of the people, 
is the basis of our political system, intelligence 
and religion the basis of virtue. Let the founda- 
tions be destroyed and the superstructure must 
fall. Let religion, intelligence, and virtue pass 
away from the body of the people, and the walls 
of the temple of our freedom, though cemented by 
the blood of our fathers, must crumble to the 
ground. But let common schools disseminate 
the light of intelligence and the Tove of virtue 
over the Whole land, and the glorfous structure 
will rise fiigher and higher, in béauty and gran- 
deur, Commanding the admiration and love of all 
the friends of freedom, and exciting the envy and 
terrors of its foes. er 

Now it is umiversally conceded that our com- 
mon schools are not in & prosperous and profit- 
able condition. Incompetent teachers, very fre- 
quently, receive inadequate support; and the in- 
adequacy of the support secures and perpetuates 
the incompetency of the teachers. The Jabourer 
is rewarded, small as is the reward, beyond the 
value of his labour, and the employers are not 

ualified to detect the imposition. And how is 
this crying evil to be remedied? Not surely by 
any general schoo] system, unless it embrace as 
a fundamental object the training of teachers. 
But let teachers be well educated, that is, let 
them be taught thoroughly the branches which 
they will be called upon to teach, and, which is 
the principal] thing, the art of commun/cating iu- 
struction and gorerning a school; and let their 
services be secured permanently in that busivess, 
by adequate pay, (say from the State Schovl 
Fund for a time,) and then, but not we appre- 
hend until then, will the virtue and intelligence 
of the community sustain a general system—then, 
and not until then, will the means be secured of 
‘securing all that is dear to us as freemen, and as 
Pennsylvanians. 


3. The preservation of health. All experience 
has shown the correctness of the adage, ** Much 
study is a weariness to the flesh.” Health is 
often sacrificed at the altar of science. ‘To be 

ale-faced, emaciated and feeble, is an important 
item in a student’s college credentials. And un- 
der this absurd idea, many a noble youth has 
been educated at colleges, just to graduate and 
die. Or, if death should not prove to be the seal 
of his diploma, he draws out a miserable exist- 
ence, suffering sometimes in a single day more 
than the pains of mere animal death. The cho- 
Jera, fearful a scourge as itis, brings not in its 
train so large and fearful a catalogue of mise- 
ries as are experienced by that numerous and 
unhappy class, who have sold health for learn- 
ing. 

Thasites the actual loss of money to the com- 
munity, incurred by the premature death of its 
educated men, is an immense tax. Each young 
man who dies at the threshold of professional 
life, must have expended something like $2,000 
on his education. ‘The statistics are not collect- 
ed, but the number in the United States probably 
exceeds one hundred per year. That is, we 
throw away, besides the life which cannot be 
valued, $200,000 a year in educating men for the 

ve. Now the system we advocate largely 
forestalls this evil. Another year’s experience 
confirms our confidence in the sovereign efficacy 
of this prophylactic remedy. Fegular, daily, sys- 
tematic exercise secures health of body, and by 
necessity, health of mind. Sedentary disease is 
unknown in our institution; unless indeed it be 
imported, and even then. it is neither infectious 
nor contagious. 


4. To promote a feeling of honotrable inde- 
pendenee: [t is obvious that the provisions of 
our laws, relative to ‘* the education of the poor 

tis’? operate a most unhappy influence upon 
this feeling. It wounds something which we are 
reluctant to denominate pride. t this feeling 
be often wounded and it will die; and with 
it will die the independence of our country. 
For if the people lose iadividually, that high 
sense of honour, which prompts to vigorous ef- 
fort for self-support and self-education—if the 
learn to: lean on: resourees entirely foreign to 
themselves, they must soon lose it in a national 
point of view and’ become willing to lean on a 
foreign arm. But.if'a youth prosecuting study, 
acquires-als@ a trade, by which, if providentially 
salad to it, as was the great Apuatle to the Gen- 
tiles, he can ‘maintain himself; and if he at the 
same time, contributes. materially to his own 
maintenance, it is evident he must acquire a 
comsolidation—a solidity of character which must 
render him a.valuable member of society. 

5. With these views of the bearings of our 
pisn, it is easy to. see how it-must ope in ce- 
menting the extremes of society torvether. The 
sons of the indigent and of the wealthy meet to- 

thier in the duties of the field, the garden, and 

e shop, and also in“the labours of the: stady: 
and: the : There is 2 perfect 

Mudy. They learn} 
to esteem and. love “each other. ey form inti- 
maeics which pass down through life, with” re- 


the one w® propose. Let literary men pursue 
this rational mode of exercise for the security of 
health, and they will at the same time create 
a fraternal feeling in the minds of those whose 
occupations they thus practically honour. and 
break down the barriers which must otherwise 
exist to the prejudice of the social body. 

Our prospects for the future are not discouraging, 
although we have before us a heavy expenditure, 
with slender meana at command. The public, 
however, whom we serve, are rich, and a great 
public object cannot fail for want of money. Per- 
mit us then to offer our drafts at the counter of 
public opinion. Thus stands the account. Be- 
sides the college edifice, we need a shop and a 
barn; we have the rent of the premises now oc- 
cupied to pay, and the lands purchased to enclose 
in good fences: and we must have the nucleus of 
a library and apparatus. Estimates of cost :— 


College Building and Land, - $12,000 
hop, - - - 2,000 
Barn, - - - 1,000 
Rent and Fencing, - - - 1,000 
Library and Apparatus, - - 4,000 
$20,000 


Thus it appears that an expenditure of $20,000 
will afford opportunity to one hundred young men 
of acquiring a good coltegiate education and of 
carrying into the active duties of life such bodily 
health and productive habits as cannot fail to ren- 
der them highly profitable to the best interests of 
their country. And these one hundred young men 
may earn off an average, each $40 per annum.— 
This ratio is less than has ever been allowed in 
this institution. It can undoubtedly be increased 
as the facilities for work are perfected. But even 
at this, the product of their industry is $4,000 per 
annum: that is, twenty per cent on the entire ex- 
penditure. 

Now this, as we have said, is cléar gain to the 
students; that is, to the community—for the com- 
munity must educate its own sons that serve it. 
And, counting the first cost of the establishment 
as an investment at five per cent, the product of 
labour saved, operating as a sinking fund, will 
annihilate the debt in less than six years. — 

We earnestly invite publtc attention to this cal- 
enlatton. We thirnk the estimates of cost are fair, 
and fully adequate to complete the buildings 
named. ‘The other item in the data, is not con- 
jecture nor hypothesis, but matter of sober fact, 
the result of more than four years experience. 
Students of fifteen years and upwards, by Mhour- 
ing three hours per day, can earn $10 per year. 
So that if one hundred youth from good common 
schools be placed in such an establishment and 
be kept diligently employed eight hours at study 
and three at labour each day, in six years they 
will graduate respectably, and the exercise neces- 
eary to health, being expended in manual labour, 
wil] pay for the entire college premises. 


From the Religious Souvenir. 
THE HEART IS FIXED. 
Heb. xii. 1. 

The heart is fixed, and fixed the eye, 
And I am girded for the race : 
The Lord is strong, and I rely 
On his assisting grace. 
Race for the swift—it must be run, 
A prize laid up—it must be won. 


And I have tarried Jonger now 
Pleased with the scenes of tine) 
Than fitteth those who hope to go 
To Heaven, that holy clime ; 
Who-hope to pluck the fruit which grows 
Where the immortal river flows. 


‘The atmosphere of earth—Oh! how 

It hath bedimmed the eye, 

And quenched the spirit’s fervent glow, 
And stayed the purpose high ; 

And how these feot have gone astray, 
That should have walked the narrow way. 


- Race for the swift—I must away, 
With footstep firm and free; 
Ye pleasures that invite my stay 
And cares, are naught to me; 
For lo! it gleameth on my eye, 
The glory of that upper sky. 


‘A prize laid u aid he who fought 
That holy fight of old, , 

‘ Laid up in Heaven for me, yet not 
For me alone that crown of gold, 

But all who wait till thou appear, 
Saviour, the diadem shall wear.’ 


Patiently wait—so help thou me, 
O meek and holy One, 
That dim although the vision be, 
The race I still may run; 

_ This eye thus lifted to the skies, 
This heart thus burning for the prize. 


G. E. A. 


BISHOP ENGLAND versus MR. WILLIS. 


Bishop England is engaged in writing letters 
in the newspapers, relative to the manners, cus- 
toms, ecclesiastical habits, and other subjects 
connected with Rome and the Papal territory, in 
which he is particularly severe on Mr. N. P. 
Willis, one of the foreign correspondents of the 
New York Mirror; and what is rather strange, 
editors generally concur in opinion with the wor- 
thy Prelate, and rate the talents and character of 
Mr. Willis somewhat below par. The fact is, 
Bishop England is a politician and a man of the 
world, &c.; has been lately on a visit to Rome, 
and stands well with his Holiness the Pope, and 
wishes to stand better; and certainly defending 


y | Rome from all kind of foreign attacks, detecting 


misrepresentations, and pointing. out error, will 
not lesson his standing, nor diminish his pros- 
ects of advancement. But editors generally are 
in error, when saying that Mr. Willis is not wor- 
thy the notice of Bishop England. We only 
know him from his writings, and if they are re- 
ferred to as the standard of merit, we do not hesi- 
tate saying, that he does not merit this wholesale 
denunciation. Mr. Willis is a very pleasing, 
popular and agreeable writer, somewhat fantasti- 
at times, occasionally listless and inanimate, 
but generally graphic and skilful: He may be. 
incorrect at times in his views of society, and es- 
timates of character; but that is the fault of all 
travellers. He always appears to us as if he was 
laying his Jength on the grass, and enjoying an 
Italian sun and sky, and requires copstaut rousing |: 
to develope genius, or stir up industry. If these 
attacks do not wake him ap, we know nothing ‘in 
the — of galvanism that can effect the object. 
Y. Even. Star. 


_|them to some particular passage.* By this ar- 


pees of Scripture. Both in 


God much, and to stady and pray much. ever it ; assurin 
them that it woald be more useful to them, than goi 


bers. 


ed remarks are made, and the service is closed 
with prayer. We meet near evening, this being 
the time in which the people are generally at 
leisure. The numbers attending vary from 500 to 
1200, and average about eight or nine hundred. 

I have generally been able to attend this meet- 
ing myself. Native members assist in the prayers 
and in conversations, especially one man named 
David, who appears to be humble, and to possess 
an extraordinary knowledge, for one in his cir- 
cumstances, of the human heart. 

Owing to my ill health, I have found it neces- 
_ to direct the inquirers to go first to David; 
and those whom he supposes to be thoroughly 
awakened, are sent to me at appointed seasons; 
to others, he gives such directions as he deems 
appropriate from the New Testament, pointing 


rangement my own labour has been chiefly be- 
stowed where I judged it was most needed. When 
I consider the means used, or rather the: want of 
means, humanly speaking, to carry on the work, 
I am constrained to feel that it is the work of 
God, not of ourselves; and to exclaim, * Not 
unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name 
give glory, for thy mercy, and for thy truth’s sake.” 

Our people manifest a high regard for the word 
of God; and those whom we consider pious, ap- 
pear cordially to engage in every duty which they 
believe it enjoins upon them. They are very eager 
to possess the New Testament in one volume. It 
is now all in print, but in five detached parts. So 
anxious are many who have all the parts, to have 
it in one bound volume, that they take off the 
covers from the Gospels printed in America, and 
embodying the several parts, make the vld covers, 
enveloped in a half-dressed kid skin, serve for 
the whole. Others, hearing that an edition of the 
whole is ere long to be printed, are anxious to de- 
posit money with us beforehand, that they may be 
entitled to it on its first arrival. Others again, 
who have worked for us, have refused to take 
their wages, being determined to have us indebt- 
ed to them when the Testament shall arrive. 

In the middle of July, a society was formed in 
this congregation, consisting of church-members, 
and persons propounded, whose object it is to as- 
sist the needy in our own vicinity, and aid in dis- 
seminating the Scriptures and publishing them 
among the destitute, A strong propensity to trust 
in works having formerly been manifested here, 
it was deemed not advisable to propose the sub- 
ject to any other than the above mentioned per- 
sons. A few serious persons, however, in the 
neighbourhood, having heard what was doing, 
and desiring to contribute, were not refused. Froin 
the free-will offerings of the society, in paddles, 
mats, kapas, fowls, turkeys, pigs, &c., with a 
little money, fifteen dollars in cash have been 
realized, and produce to the value of about ten 
dollars is not yet disposed of. ‘The whole amount 
will probably be appropriated to the support of 
the mission to the Washington Islands, should 
our brethren enter that field. 

As I have not seen any thing of intemperance 
in drinking here, since becoming connected with 
the station, except in the case of a foreigner or 
two, (and of Jate the Jaws against vending strong 
drink have been so thoroughly executed that even 
they could not get intoxicated,) I have made no 
efforts to establish a temperance society. I have 
searce a doubt, but the whole native population of 
this island would willingly join such a society. 

In the year past a new and very substantial 
‘meeting house, in native style, has been erected 
at this station. It is 155 feet long, by 48 broad, 
with seven double doors, each eight feet wide and 
ten high; made—nails, hinges, and all—and hung, 
entirely by natives. 

Nov, 2. Since the preceding pages were writ- 
ten, 60 persons, many of them newly awakened, 
have been conversed with by Mr. Bingham, and 
myself. Mr. Bingham, having heard of the state 
of our congregation, and the urgent need of more 
labourers at this time, arrived here night before 
last, and is now engaged conversing with the 
anxious. He just now remarked, that he did not 
see how the present state of feeling could be ac- 
counted for without attributing it to the Spirit of 
God. Indeed the divine sovereignty has been 
strikingly displayed in some cases that have oc- 
curred here. Persons come from distant and al- 
most inaccessible parts of the island, where I have 
good reason to believe the Gospel was never pro- 
claimed from an ambassador of Christ, most deep- 
ly distressed by a sense of their sins. Pamecontly 
they can give no definite account of the origin of 
their convictions; but as they olten express it, 
oo were afraid on account of sin, and their soul 
and body trembled; therefore they come here to 
inquire after salvation. And numbers, when they 
have obtained hope, take up their abode in our 
vicinity, and bring their relatives also. Enough, 
however, is manifest in this dispensation of mercy 
to convince us, that the dealings of God toward 
this people do not release Christians from their 
obligations to “* preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture.” Fora vast majority of the cases of convic- 
tion and hopeful conversion are found at this sta- 
tion and one other place, where nearly all the mis- 
sionary labour has been bestowed. And I ma 
add, that for these two places (the latter being an 
hour’s ride east of us) and for villages from one to 
three hours nearly west, the labours of three 
evangelists are urgently needed, and, for aught I 
can see, are likely to be so for a long while to come. 

I did hope tovbe able to speak, before closing 
this, somewhat definitely concerning the numbers 
awakened, and the hopefully converted during this 
season of refreshing; but it is scarcely practicable 
in the present state of the work. 

The use of tobacco has been greatly diminished 
at our station, but is still a nuisance, the extermi- 
nation of which demands, and we intend shall re- 
ceive, more systematic and vigorous efforts from us. 
uv. 5. When the preceding sentence was pen- 
ned, I supposed my letter was about finished, but 
the increasing interest in eternal things manifest- 
ed in the congregation, constrains me to add a few 
words. Yesterday morning Mr. Bingham preach- 
ed; the house was crowded; the audience nearly 
3000, and attentive and solemn. 

The transactions of yesterday séem to have 
given a new impulse to the work; and from con- 
versation with some and reporta concerning others, 
we are encouraged to hope, that what we have al- 


harvest for the garner of Christ. Deborah, who 


ve endeavoured to persuade them to reed 1 


In this meeting a few verses are sung, a| 00, who are comparatively young, are wise to do 
portion of Scripture is read, a few plain and point-| evil, and old in iniquity. It is enough to chill 


one’s blood to hear their confessions; and stil! 
more painful, to reflect on the state of society 
which these indicate. | 

It may not be improper to say a word with re- 
gard to the character of the sermons, which have 
been delivered within the last six months. Re- 
pentance and faith are the duties, which I have 
always endeavoured to make prominent, urging 
upon all their obligations to the immediate per- 
formance of these; at the same time aiming so 
to deliver the — of salvation, that at the 
close of each, I could honestly say concerning 
my hearers, I have preached Christ unto them. 

In our daily meeting for religious exercises, 
the Gospel by John was read in course; and the 
remarks on the occasion were confined to those 
passages which speak most — of Christ 
and the duty of all to believe in and obey him. 
This also has been the nature of the texts, almost 
constantly selected for the Sabbath and Wednes- 
day. The thought has sometimes occurred to 
me, ** Your people will get tired of hearing the 
same thing in cubetiine continually, and perhaps 
in consequence neglect the house of God, and the 
means of grace.”” But the answer was always at 
hand; ‘very few of the people have yet repented 
and submitted to Christ, and until they have they 
will do nothing else with the right spirit; nothing 
that will avail them at the judgment seat of Christ.’ 

Thus it seemed necessity was laid upon me, 
whether they would hear or whether they would 
forbear, to insist chiefly upon these great themes. 
Accordingly, when Joshua’s resolutions has been 
the text, Tine endeavoured to impress it upon the 
hearers that, if they would imitate Joshua, they 
must begin with ropontauce, and ovcry duty must 
be done with a believing heart. 

Mr. Bingham has spent a week with us, and 
has been instant in labours, in season and out of 
season; and I doubt not some, I hope many, 
will have occasion to bless and praise our Re- 
deemer throughout eternity for sending him here, 
and aiding him by his Spirit on this occasion. 


SPIRITUOUS LIQUORS. 


Philosophers and divines have for centuries 
been engaged in pointing out the pernicious ef- 
fects arising from an improper use of ardent 
Spirits. But the task which they imposed on 
themselves has served only to make converts of 
a few ; while the great mass, regardless of con- 
sequences, and bent solely on the gratification of 
a depraved taste, continue to pour the liquid fire 
into their stomachs. 

The partial effect produced by the efforts of 
these friends of man to lessen the consumption 
of spiruous liquors, appears to have been occa- 
sioned in a great measure, by the want of cor- 
rect information as to the deleterious substances 
with which they are impregnated. All will ad- 
mit that drinking to excess is a great evil. But 
few seem to be aware of the fact, that the com- 
mon distilled liquors; nay, the greater portion 
of what is imported, are, in consequence of the 
adulterations, to which they are almost invari- 
ably subjected, rendered unwholesome, and fre- 
quently poisonous, even when used in moderation. 

The only spirituous liquors that can be made 
pure tn this country are whiskey, apple and peach 
brandy, and gin. All imitations of French bran- 

y, of West India rum, are prepared by the use 
of ingredients of a most deleterious quality. 
Whiskey, also, which can be manufactured here 
as well as in Ireland or Scotland, is seldom to be 
had fit for use. ‘This is occasioned entirely by 
the ignorance of those employed in the distilla- 
tion; few of whom know any thing of the business, 
and still fewer have any pretensions to science. 

It is well known that Ergot, a poisonous fun- 
gus, is found, sometimes, in great abundance 
among rye, and that this is permitted to be 
threshed out, ground along with the grain, and 
afterwards converted into whiskey. Of this whis- 
key—this liquid poison—tens of thousands of gal- 
lons, are swallowed annually in this city, without 
one among a thousand who drink it being aware 
of the fact. 

Through-the most correct channels of informa- 
tion, it has been ascertained that no less than 
twenty thousand hogsheads, or upwards of two 
millions four hundred thousand galluns of whiskey 
were purchased and resold again in New York, 
in the course of 1831, after having undergone 
what is called the process of rectification. Bad 
as the general run of whiskey is, it is rendered 
many degrees worse by the prevailing mode of 
rectification. Every chemist knows that alco- 
hol consists of 30 parts of carbon, 7-5 parts hy- 
drogen, and 62-5 parts water; and that if these 
proportions are increased or diminished, the na- 
ture of the alcohol is materially changed. 

In this city, and we believe, all over the United 
States, the rectifiers of distilled liquors use noth- 
ing but charcoal in their operations. They fill 
a tub (having a double bottom perforated with 
holes) nearly one third full of ground charcoal, on 
which they pour the whiskey-purchased from the 
distiller. After standing a few hours, it is drawn 
off, when it is found almost divested of taste or 
flavour. This is then called pure spirits, and is 
purchased by the importers, who mix it, some- 
times in the proportion of two thirds, sometimes 
one half, but never less than one third, with 
French brandy, Jamaica, and other West India 
rum, Holland gin, and even New England rum. 
From the insipidity which the carbon communi- 
cates to the whiskey, it requires the best judges 
to detect this mixture. 

The prevailing opinion is, that the charcoal 
discharges the natural impurities of the whiskey. 
But this is not the case. It merely covers 
over, disguises, or, as chemists term it, neu- 
tralises the essential oil (often burnt in distilling 
the liquor) and other deleterious qualities which 
it acquires in the manufacture. The poison of 
the ergot, and the poison of the burnt oil, re- 
main as entire, and as fatal in their effects as if 
the whiskey had never been passed through the 
charcoal. 

It were to be wished that we could stop here in 
our details of the methods employed to adulterate 
an article of such vast consumption as that of 
spirituous liquors. One only of the methods al- 
ready noticed to effect this, might be of itself 
sufficient to terrify any reflecting being, and to in- 


ready witnessed, is but the first fruits of a glorious duce him to resolve sever agnin to taste the dead: 


ly poison. But the distiller, the rectifier, and the 
importer, are not the only persons who find it their 


ae : .. | interest to pursue this traffic. The retailer, whose 
* This method I suggested, and have also pursued it . : 
ity constantly myself. After conversing a ittle circumstances him to purchase 
‘asvally dismiss them with their attention directed to a} {rom the importer, or wea 
blic and in private we | not content with a reasonable profit on his retail 
word of | gales, increases the quantity of his liquor by an 
€ | edmixture of water, which reduces the proof con- 


thy wholesale dealer, 


in this nafural and moral wilderness, we have ex- 
The chemists who first discovered the art of| | ienced for some time back something of the 
obtaining from innocent ingredients, a noxious) (ut ouring of the Spirit of the Lord. The cause 
intoxicating spirit, little dreamed that the yo of Chri st hea advanced gradually. Many precious 
sure of that fatal secret, like the opening of Pan-| . 4), have been brought into the visible kingdom 
dora’s box, would let loose upon mankind such @| (¢ Gog. And others are inquiring the way to 
formidable crowd of evils—evils for which notall| 70 ‘The glory belongeth unto the Lord, for the 
their splendid discoveries, not all their boasted} | 4 i, his... ut, dear Sir, what is to be done 
remedies, would ever be able to atone!—for had | 5, ihig people? The Alleghany Mountain is be- 
they sat down to study the surest means of de-| 1-30. them and me. The other congregations 
stroying health and life, without making an open, among which I labour are on the east of the moun- 
direct attack upon either, they certainly could not} \.:. "m.. winter season approaching, J mast ne- 
have devised a more effectual method than by in- cessarily narrow the limits of my route. The 
troducing to the multitude this fascinating poison | 7 oy atain at times is impassable at this point, from 
—which, at first, like a friendly cordial, cheers} «11mg and drifted snow. I have therefore left 
the heart, and raises the spirits, while it secretly | 12m, But, they ask, is the little flock which has 
saps the constitution, and, at or ee unhinges been just gathered in the wilderness, to be left to 
the whole machine.”"—. ¥. Evening Star. the prowling wolves? God forbid. They ask fox 
- ambassador of Christ, and they look to you. 
t is true this church is small, and at present there 
MISSIONARY MEETING—WESTERN FOREIGN | is no organized church with whom they can unite. 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY. But nearly the whole county is missionary ground. 
are advancing quite beyond ts counties, there is a settlement of Presbyterians, 
anticipations of its warmest friends. Two years| 9 io. a Ja rger flock might be gathered than 
only have now performed their rounds siges) its here, beside one or two “ae In the course of 
organization, and then it had its friends, its funds the nent leummece of 
and its men to seek among the friends of the Re- weiail a log buildin : 30 by 35. It is now un- 
deemer—but other and older sense gith der an but Soi finished. The amount of money 
higher pretensions and more imposing claims, | -ribed was about $75. ‘The remainder’ sub- 
were sweeping away its resources, throughout sesihed 14 work 

the length and breadth of the land. Now, uader| "yo \Creck.—This place promises a bountiful 
the smiles of Providence, the pioneers of this in- | 150 t 
fant society have selected several sites suitable one d "9 
for missionary stations, on each of two antipodal the truth as it is This A 
continents. For the eastern men five — plied to Presbytery for organizati sats wo Mr. 
sionaries have embarked, viz:—Mr. Pinney, Mr. | ’ 
Cloud, Mr. and Mrs. Laird, and Mr. Temple, | }!8on was appointed a supply for the purpose. 


we trust, safely and prosperously ploughing the | ‘'™¢—the second Sabbath of November. The 
mighty deep, de- | Situation of this’ place and Coffee Run, I must 
raded Africans “the unsearchable riches of | to my ness 
hrist,”’ and lead them to that ** fountain that is Another Missionary from one of the central 
opened for sin and for uncleanness,” where they | counties in Ohio, who for the last six months has 
may ** wash their robes, and make them white in| ministered to three destitute feeble congregations, 
the blood of the Lamb,” alter giving in detail an interesting account of his 
Another family, consisting of six members, set | arduous Jabours, says—From the foregoing state- 
out on Wednesday morning last, on their way to | ment it appears, that in the past half year, the to- 
occupy a station in the distant west, among the | tal amount of our admissions has been 43. On 
‘© Wea Indians.”,—The Rev. Wells Bushnell, su- | €Xamination 30, and on certificate 13. ‘The same 
perintendent of this mission, is a graduate of Jef-| missionary reports three Sabbath Schools, in- 


1823, and, after studying theology at Princeton, other important instituttons in successful opera 
was ordained and installed as pastor ~ ag Pres- | tions. 
byterian church at Meadville, in the fall of 1826. ere mae 
With a heart devoted to the cause of missions,|_./"¢2¢ ae —— to the friends of 
after much deliberation, and no doubt much Pray-| Missions, that their benefaetions, and efforts. are 

charge, for the express purpose of saying, Here | Sccomplishing great good. Extracts equally in 
am I, send me,” and of acting accordingly. | 
Mrs, Bleanor Bushaell bis wife tothe daughier | of ether, Miesionaries ihe 
of John Hannen, Esq., of Alleghenytown, of the Board. of th > 

showing unequivocally that the Lord is prosper- 
ments and comtorts of society, for the waste ing our efforts to send the Gospel to the destitute 
howling wilderness, with the hope that, by the of our own country;-while on the other hand the 
blessing of the Almighty and the aid of his Spirit, 

° ‘ . rom thousands, and tens of thousands in differen 
wl parts of our conntry, who are still destitute, and 
om. God has and the 

The Rev. Joseph Kerr is also a graduate of 

Jefferson College, and prosecuted his theological oes greatly to increase their efforts. 
studies in the Western Seminary. He was mar- Beh still to be 
Caldwell, a Bushyell iterensed many-fold to meet any thing like the 
he was ordained to the work on the 18th, by the demand for missionary labours, which is at this 
Presbytery of Ohio, with a view to his present moment made upon us. 


destination—and on Monday evening, the 4th} ‘The Corresponding Secretary of the General 


inst., was finally devoted to the missionary work Assembly’s Board of Missions would acknow- 
among the aborigines of our country. 


Miss Martha Boal was a resident and a teacher | ¢¢ge the receipt of $30, enclosed in the follow- 
in Xenia, Ohio; and, having imbibed a devoted ing note. 
missionary spirit, she determined on giving her- i iri 
self to the work—but, being a member of the As- we 
sociate church, and seeing no prospect of that de-| ihe enclosed Thirty Deliaw, to be applied iuorasde 
Missionary Society, and was accepted. ee ee 

Miss Nancy Henderson was a successful teacher Nov To THE AsseMBLY’s Boarp. 
in an Infant school, and will — correspon- Se 
dent station in the family, with Miss Boal, in This is a very seasonable donation, for which 
the we believe the donor will be amply repaid by 
and domestic industry, as well as what is more | 
apeieent, ss the vedeenptied “that is in Christ | im who has left in charge to his Church to have 
Jesus.” It is expected, however, that in the the Gospel preached to every creature. And we 
spring the family will separate, and form two sta-| fondly hope that what has been done by this 


tions, as opportunity and expediency may advise. |« Friend of th ’ we 
This interesting and beloved family was or- 


ganized in the First Presbyterian church in Pitts- other friends, to consider the wants of that Board, 
burgh, on last Monday, being the fourth day of | and lend a helping hand to the good cause. The 


the pantd — The exercises of my ey work in which the Board is engaged, is a very 
were introduced with prayer, by the Rev. A. D. = 

Campbell, and, after the Rev. W. D. to the 
Smith, who explored the Indian country, and se- nearly three hundred missionaries, to whom the 


lected the station they are about to occupy, de- Board is already pledged, there are more than 
livered an address to the audience. 


singing, the Rev. Dr. Herron, chairman of the 


(a man of colour and an assistant.) who are now, We expect to hold a four days meeting at the © 


ferson College, took his degree in the spring of | cluding between 200 and 300 children, besides 


possessed, and our efforts and resources must be 


After again | two hundred applications at this moment, for aid, — 


about to converse with their neighbours, and that if*they | 8id@rably below the legal standard. To obviate 
were Christiaus they would prefer this employment. the objection of purchasers, who would naturally 


executive committee, addressed the missionaries, 
put the proper questions, received their obliga- 
tions, organized them into a missionary family by 
prayer, and gave them an appropriate and impres- 
sive charge. 

The Rev. E. P. Swift, Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Board, followed Dr. Herron, but in- 
formed the missionaries that their regu/ar instruc- 
tions would be delivered at Cincinnati. 

Mr. Kerr and Mr. Bushnell followed in succes- 
sion, with interesting and affecting addresses, ana 
concluded, with requesting an interest in the pray- 
ers of Christians present, and by an affectionate 
farewell. 

While the proper officers were taking up a col- 
lection, the Rev. J. F. Halsey addressed the as- 
sembly, after which Messrs. Campbell and 
Smith made each a few remarks, and the ‘assem- 
bly was dismissed in the usual manner. Be- 
tween each change in the exercises, the singing 
of appropriate hymns was introduced, and the| 
whole transaction, if we may judge from our 
own impressions, the untiring attention of the 


ed assembly, was appropriate, solemn and deep- 
ly interesting. 

With respect to some, this interest was much 
increased by incidental circumstances. There 
was the place where several of the family first 
pledged their sacramental vows—there were the 
parents of three of the family, and the near con- 
nexions of others. These were giving up their 
friends, and about to‘part, with little or no pros- 
pect of ever meeting them again; until they meet 
before the bar of God. But: the importance of 
the purpose on which- they: were setting out—the 
thrilling hope, by the divine blessing and aid, of 
making ‘*the desert blossom as the rose,” and 
the gtory of the achievement, and the greatness 
of the reward, is more, infinitely more, than worth 


it all.—-Christian Herald, 


audience, and the continued stillness of a crowd-| 


from feeble churches and destitute congregations. 
To meet the engagements made, and extend their 
operations, the Board have no resources but the 
charity of the friends of Missions. To the liber- 
ality of the churches, under God must they look 
for the means of sustaining them in their impor- 
tant operations. 

{In their appropriations, the Board use the most 
rigid economy. They give to their Missionaries 
only what is sufficient, with the strictest econo- 
my, toenable them to live. The average amount 
to each, is not more than $100 a year. 

The sum of $100 will enable the Board to send 
a minister of the Gospel; a herald of salvation, to 
some feeble, destitute congregation, and support 
him in his labours there for a whole year. How 
many are there in our churches, in the full enjoy- 
ment of gospel privileges, who could individually, 
and without injury to themselves, or their fami- 
lies, give this sum? We rejoice to be able to 
say, there are those who have done this—who 
have done more—individuals who are supporting 
more than one missionary: and will they ever re- 
gretit? we are persuaded they never will. When 
the year is completed, and they shall hear of the 
hundreds, or thousanis, whose hearts have been 
gladdened, and the éens or perhaps hundreds, who 
have been hopefully converted to God, through 
the instrumentality of the missionaries they have 
sent forth, they will feel a joy which no wealth‘ 
could give. Truly “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” 


W. A, M:Dowett, Cor, See’ry, 
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WEDNESDAY, Novemsre 20, 1833. 


vious. | 

The true method to found a new system is this; 
first establish certain positions, agreeable to the 
*‘ common sense”’ and the pride of natural men; 
gather these ingeniously into a system of ethics 
and philosophy; cry aloud that they are undenia- 
bly evident by the light of nature; then stoutly 
demand that the words of inspiration—the pliable 


religion.” ‘This once fixed, it is easy to bring re- 
fractory texts to mean any thing and every thing. 
The Bible, for instance, declares in every variety 
of expression that unconverted men cannot put 
forth holy acts; the dextrous theologian for can- 
not, reads can, or will not, and his work is done. 


brought out of an unclean; modern divines clear 
up our doubts by declaring that nothing but what 
is clean, (or at Jeast in happy neutrality) can be 
broaght out of ancient uncleanness. ‘The Bible 
represents the sinner as so corrupt, that the whole 
of humanity (so to speak) is infected, and hence 
the corruption is called man—the old man; new 
light discovers to us that all the evil resides in 
voluntary action, and that there is no antecedent 
bent to what is wrong, and that man’s natural 
faculties are uninfected by the fall. And every 
thing precedent to this voluntary action, every 
thing like principle, nature, or what old divines 
called habit, is denied; because, this, forsooth, 
would infer physical depravity. And there are not 
a few, who would much sooner fly in the teeth of 
plain Scriptures, than incur the charge of physi- 
cal depravity. So also, the same persons deny 
that, in regeneration, we are made participants of 
another nature, though the apostle Peter expressly 
declares that it is the communication of a new na- 
ture which ensures all Christian virtues. 

The best cure for these errors will be found in 
laborious and continued study of the pure Scrip- 
tures. Those who pursue this method, even 
though they may have been tainted by the Pela- 
gian glosses of the day, will discover that their 
key will not unlock ali passages. Like the Re- 
formers, they will find it necessary to recur to the 
plain exhibitions of the Bible; to admit the pride- 
humbling doctrines of man’s helplessness, and 
God’s efficiency; and to settle again upon the 
foundations of the ancient believers. 


REMARKABLE METEORIC PHENOMENON. 


We copy below several accounts of the Meteo- 
tic Phenomenon which attracted the wondering, 
and in many instances, the alarmed gaze of mary 
of our citizens. The philosophical have pro- 
nounced it a rare treat, the Christian has spoken 
in admiration of it, as a rich display of the won- 
Ger-working power of God, and the superstitious 
have treasured it up, as a portent of coming evils. 
The subjoined cut may furnish our readers with 
some faint idea of the appearance, if they will 
take into consideration that the whole heavens 
were thus studded with brilliant and flashing 
meteors for several hours. 


From the United States Gazette, of this city. 


Purnxomenon.—On Wednesday morning, between 
the hours of five and six o’clock, the Heavens exhib- 
ited the most brilliant phenomena that ha?¢ been seen 
for many years. a 
The “ Shooting Stars,” as they are called, exhibited 
themselves with unusual brilliancy and effect. Many 
hundreds of them were seen shooting off from the Ze- 
nith, differing tu size and brilliancy ; the smaller ones 
as they approached the earth rushing to the larger bo- 

dics, and the latter shortly afterwards bursting and 
" gending off their various parts in new radii. A friend 
assures us that when the Meteors first met his eye, 
from his bed-chamber, he belicved that they were 
sparks from his own, or his ncighbour’s house on fire, 
and he rushed out to ascertain the amount of danger; 
he no sooner reached the yard, than turning his face 
upwards to discover what roof was on fire, the Hea- 
vens, besprinkled with their new glorics, met his eyc, 
and, for a moment, it seemed as if the stars were real- 
izing the sublime conceptiun of the poct, and were 
praising their Crcator 

In mystic dance.” 

The phenomena continucd until the approach of the 
sun, when thé light of the Meteors were lost in the 
near of his blaze. 


Some one of our readers who witnessed the interest- 
ing exhibiti.n, has furnished us with the subioined no- 


tice: 


PHENOMENON. | 
“ The Heavens declare the glory of God.” 


On Wednesday morning, between the hours of five 
and six o’clock, the Heavens prescnted a very unusual 


and brilliant display of shooting meteors. 


At one period» probably more than 100, of various 
sizes and brightness, appeared shooting forth from the 
zenith to the horizon, illuminating, not only the azure 
vault already bright and clear with the vast number of 
stara with which it was gtudded, but actually lighting 
our very chambers, as if to allure the slothful to a 
scene very rarely to be witnessed. They were attended 
at least to 

arkablé for their. number, their startling velocity 
aad eid brightness with which they seemed to dart 
and thé brilliant track they left be- 


up 


with no noise, 


athwart the sky, 
hin 


d. 
In a book lately published, called “ ‘Tue eenatar 
Barritt, A. M., an account is’ given of a sverte similar 


or THe Heavens,” a CELESTIAL ATLAS, 


to the above. 
“Mr. Andrew 
nto 
ish sions in 
ing .stara, which filled the whole atmos 


It cherecteristic of sound theology, that it 
adheres most closely to the simple declarations of 
Scripture, so as to use the very language of the 
Spirit, with little need of interpretation. On the 
contfary, many phrases of the word of God have 
been “hard sayings,”’ to the heterodoxy of every 
age. Consequently, the terminalogy of new divi- 
nity is borrowed not from the Scriptures so much 
as from metaphysical systems. Thus we lately 
read a sermon which set out to prove that every 
man can come unto Christ, whether the Father 
draw him or not; in which the preacher wisely 
avoided any citation of proof-texts. ‘There was 
scarcely a passage of Scripture quoted as argu- 
ment from beginning to end. The reason is ob- 


nose of wax—be bent to suit this * philosophy of 


The Bible assures us that a clean thing cannot be | 


Synod should, in a constitutional way, and in 
spirit of conciliation, and with due submission 
their authority, obviate by their act, the occur- 

- It was supposed that by a raphical 
division, brethren long be 
reunited, and after an experience of the evils re- 
sulting from an improper spirit in the management 
of controversy, might learn to live in greater har- 


shooting stars,” as it is called. The whole Heavens | the 
appeared as if illuminated with 9 A rockets, which | to 
| disappeared only by the light of sun after day re 
break. The Meteors, which at any one instant of 
me as numerous as the stars, flew in all 
possible directions, except from the earth, towards 
which they all inclined more or less, and some of them 
descended perpendicularly over the vessel we were in, 
so that I was in constant expectation of their falling ~ . 
on us.” | ate or at least to contend in a spirit which 
The notion that this phenomenon betokens high | Would in no sense dishonour the holy cause en- 
winds is of great antiquity. Virgil, in the first book | trusted to them. 
of Georgics, expresses the saine idea. 8th. The measures were adopted in the belief 
** And oft, before temptations winds arise, that they would prove satisfactory to the great 
The seeming atars fall Guadlong from the skies, body of the Church, as calculated to heal strife 
With and long trail of ligh and promote unity. The undoubted friends of the 
— ; Second Presbytery in Synod, voted for them with 
The subject of astronomy is a peculiarly delightful | great unanimity, and they received the cordial 
study, and is designed to lead to eerious contemplation | concurrence of those, who in 1832 pleaded in 
» Range stupendous ks — Almighty, above all | Synod for the duty of submission to the authority 
er departinents of human knowledge. of the General Assembly by the recognition of 
An undevout Astronomer is mad.” this Presbytery. Such then were the views under 


REMITAL. which the Synod acted, and these were certain! 
November 13th, 1833. as alien from sedition and rebellion as the well 
could be. The members of the Second Pesdaetecy 
have thought tg. to resist this arrangement. 
y 


This we deeply regret, as their resistance will 
“Purnomena.—About four o'clock Wednesday morn- | tend to keep alive the feuds it was proposed to 


ing, while the stars shone with great brightness, and a | allay. To these brethren, however, we would 
pleasunt breeze was blowing, the heavens became sud- | propose for consideration the following queries :— 
denly illuminated. A broad and fiery space opened at Ist. Had not the Synod an unquestionable 
the zenith, which shortly radiated, shooting globes of | right, by the constitution, to unite and divide the 
fire from every direction, and rendering it sufficiently Presbytery as has been done? This w 
light to read. It was represented as being at once ter-| wil] not be denied. Then 
rific and sublime. The market woman stopped their} 94, Had those who composed the Second 
— in alarm, to watch the progress of the phero- em gi which, by the constitutional act of 
was declared to have no longer a constitu 
pect, tional existence, an plausible grounds for pro- 
—T to do any Presbyterial act? 

3. Until the result of their appeal and com- 

plaint was known, should they not have suspend- 


The New York Evening Star speaks thus of it, 
as seen in that City. 


e presume 


‘The Baltimore Gazette gives the following ac- 


count of the Phenomena. | ed all Presbyterial proceedings ? 

“ A Suower or Fire.—aAt five o’clock on Wednesday | 4. Were not their acts in ordaining and install- 
morning, the sky was perfectly serene, and not a cloud | ing one candidate and licensing another, the acts 
_ to mach ne On a ery ies Heavens became | of a congregational council, which can at no fu- 

uminated by thousands of shooting stars going in| ture period be recognized as the acts of a Pres- 
the direction of the N.W. ‘The Phenomenon lasted 
— inter — for nearly ~~ minutes. The| "5. Is there not as much moral wrong in the re- 

etcors were of various sizes, some larger, some small- | g; : 
seconds in the heavens. They were observed, not in| 9+ ine complaints which the Second Presbytery 


one part of the sky only, but the North, the South, the , : 
East, and the West, were equally spangled. At about resistance, 


twenty minutes past five, a Mcteor, we would suppose . 
about six inches in diameter, exploded with consider-| 6 Would not these brethren have prevented 


able noise almost perpendicularly over the N. W. part | much unhappy litigation, and taken a much more 
of the city. Tht blaze was splendid, so as to give | likely course to recover their own peace and pro- 
the sky the appearance of sunrisc. It shot in the di-| mote the interests of Zion, had they, instead of 
rection of the N, W. leavinga stream of light, which | taking the earliest opportunity which offered to | 
assumed a serpentine form, apparently thirty i in | evince their determination to disregard the autho- 


length, and lasted more than one minute. rity of the Synod, either acquiesced in th 4 
“ The sight of the Heavens this morning, woul y 


’ we | rangements made by Synod, or at least submitted 
think, convert even Professor Clap from his theory, | in silenve, until this arrangement had been either 
that Meteors are terrestial comets revolving around | eonfirmed or revoked by the authority of the 
the earth as the solar comets revolve around the sun. | General Assembly ? y y 

“ We are indebted to a highly intelligent friend for y 
the following theory respecting the phenomenon :— 

“*It has been generally recognized by philosophers, 
that these metcoric appearances are produced by solid 
bodies, passing through the higher regions of the at- 
mosphere with prodigious velocity, and producing light 
by the electricity they excite. This appears to be in- 
contestably proved by the fact of these bodies frequent- 
ly falling to the surface of the earth—which can only 


A Memeer or Svwopn. 


For the Presbyterian, 
PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The subscriber gratefully acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of $500 from Mr. Job Squier, of Rahway, 
iappen, however, whee their velocity becomes so much relieving the Seminary 
retarded that the centripetal force of the earth’s attrac- | ** *! anceton irom its present embarrasements. 
tion becomes greater than their own centrifugal force. | . A collection was made in the Central Presbyte- 
This retardation is matter of mathematical calculation, | ™4" Church of Philadelphia for the same object, 
and may be occasioned either by the increased resist- | 0 Sabbath last, amounting to $114 21. 
ance of the denscr regions of the atmosphere, or by| It is earnestly hoped that the pastors of the 
the bodies themselves, by any cause, bursting, and | churches will, as requested, in the late address of 
thus offering a greater surface to the air through | the committee of the General Assembly, publish- 
which they pass. ed in the Presbyterian, Philadelphian, and New 


_“* Philosophers, however, do not agree as to the ori-| York Observer, bring this subject without delay 
gin of these bodies. Some attribute 


. em to the stones | before their respective congregations, and forward 
ejected by the voleanocs of the moon to a sufficient dis- | the sums they se ve wat - on member of the 
the earth’s other committee, or to Mr. Isaac Snowden, Treasurer 
ieve them to be thrown up by our volcanocs to a suffi-| 
cient height to give thein a centrifugal force N age 
enough to make them revolve around the earth, until, bitide ten ots ’ P y req 
from accidental causes, thev fall within its atmosphere, to publisn the above. 
and occasionally to its surface. 

“* The theory, however, first proposcd by Professor 
Clap of Yale College, appears to have the most advo- 
cates. He supposes that there are a large number of 
solid substances-revolving continually round the earth, 
probably the product of the destruction of some of the 
smaller planets, such as Vesta, Juno, Ceres, Pallas, and 
forced by accidental combination of power, within the 
sphere of the earth’s attraction. ‘hese are entirely 
invisible, until, as before mentioned, coming within the 
earth’s atmosphere, they give a brilliant light by the 
vivid electricity they excite. ; tranquil, it is doubttul what effect this will have upou 
“ «The appearance on Wednesday morning, seems to | Jo, Carlos, who remained at Abranies. 
confirm this theory. ‘The continued train ef Meteors,| According to the accounts froin Lisbon to the 24h of 
all procecding in the same direction, is diflicult to be va 9 the inhabitants were free from alarm. : 
accounted for on any other supposition.’ Lord Wiiliaun Russell had returned to England from 
“ We hope the most minute details will be collected Lisbon, and the London Globe and Herald say, that Lord 
throughout the country, regarding this most intcresting eee Smeg is to succeed him at the Cuurt of the 
phenomenon.” Although the principal aqueduct had been stopped by 


the enemy, Lisbon was still supplied from the other side 
of the river. 


The result ot the conference at Bobemia; so far as the 
affairs of Germany are concerned, will be to concentrate 
the strength of the confederation, and that, in furtherance 
of this object, there will be a Congress of Miuisters at Vi- 
enna during the winter. It is suid the three Sovereigns 


Jonn M‘DowE .t. 
Philada. Nov. 18, 1833. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


From London papers to Oct. 7th, received at Philadelphia, 
by the packet ship Susquehaunah. 


The king of Spain died on Sunday, the 29th of Septem- 
ber, at3 P.M. The Queen had assumed the Regency, 
and had made no change of Ministers, and Madrid was 


For The Presbyterian. 
SYNOD OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Mr. Editor,—The Synod of Philadel phia, at its 


late sessions in Columbia, Pa. resolved, as ap-| will establish tribunals analogous to the ancient Aulic 


pears from authentic documents, lst. To recog- 

dele and the Pod They write from Toulon, Sept. 27, that the Sultan’s 
elphia as constituted by the General AssemD!y. | taxes on the island of Cyprus have become so intolerable 

2d. To amalgamate it when thus received, with | that the island bad become one general field of battle; 

age d by at last obliged to make a treaty with the rebels in one of 

5S 


the provinces. The ‘Turkish soldiers had massacred many 
attention and time of the Synod during its session | of the inuabitants for demanding their rights, It was said 
of four days, and were at length adopted by a vote | the Austrian and English Consuls bad been impaled. ‘The 


of 39 to 20. The Second Presbytery have appeal- Austrian Adimiral bad repaired to the scene of these oc- 


Council, to which the Germanic states will seud represen- 
tatives. 


Ellicott, who was serit out as our 
fix the boundary betweén the Span- 
North America and the United 
wifnessed @ very extraordinary flight of shoot- 
ere from 
Cape Floride te the West India Islands. is grand 


ed from this decision as rebellious and seditious, Tie Duchess of Berry left Pisa on the 17th of Sept. and 

and have formally complained to the next General | tem her child at Leghorn in charge of the Neapolitan 

Assembly. _ Under the conviction that the spirit | Consul, 

of the Synod in the passage of these resolutions, of Sutherland 

amou rds of on 

ane misunderstood by the = fee! The great printing estabiishinent of Robert Carrick, 

constrained to offer ” the Church a brief exposi- Dublin, with its conteuts, bas beeu destroyed by fire. 

tion of the motives which seemed to have actuated | Count Joseph Bonaparte had taken Marden Park for 

the Synod in the course which it adopted. the shooting season, so that bis return to Bordentown is 
lst. There was an entire absence of every thing _ probable - = ag he having left bis former re- 

like trick or maneuvre in the discussion and pas- | * Died, the Po- 

sage of these resolutions. T he paper presente by cha, leaving a fortune of 100,000, piastres, acquired in 

Mr. Engles was presented in its entireness With- | command of the army at the conquest of Darfour. — 

out a concealment of any of its parts, and it was | ‘Tire disturbances at Marseilles had been tranquilized. 

understood that no one part was to be adopted, if Mr. pp os _ an interview with the King of France 

ow the Ist of October. 

the whole was not adopted. The proceeding was | “Accounts from Belgium state, that so great is the com- 

considered by all as fair and candid, and no com-| jpercial distress in Belgium at present, that merchants are 

plaint was that any deception had been at- | breaking up thelr of that 

tempted. Had the first resolution been presented | kingdom, and transferring their capital to Holland. 

singl and the remaining two subsequently intro- A letter from Madrid dated the 23d ult. infor mis Us that 

' tb ' the greatest alarm exists in Madrid with respect to the 

duced, there would Have been ground for com- 

' 2d. In the passage of these resolutions, there| The German papers mention under the head of Berlin, 
was no uttered by the majority, affecting 
the personal characters of the brethren composing | 5°°'Y> that relative to gum, 

cussed at the late conlerence at Munchengratz, when the 
the Second Presbytery, and there was no intenUon | iireg suvereigns came to a résolution that Luxembur 
to invade their rights, abridge their privileges, or | should not be separated irom the German coufederation— 
subject them to grievance. ‘The contrary of all | tht it some infineuce on the 

cision 
so far dictated by a relations Prussia, if résolution with regard to 
a | Neufcbatel was consolidated. 
‘spirit of compromise, as they were designed to} ‘The Archduchess Maria Louisa has ceded to Madame 
promote peace and ministerial fellowship between | Letitia, mother of Napoleon, the whole property of the late 

b who had been long unhappily alienated. Duke de Reichstadt, including the legacies left by his 

nese fi ded tt viction that ulustrious father. 
4th. They ‘There seems to be trouble in different parts of France. 
so long as the principle of elective affinity was | Oy the night of the 29th ult. a great number of proclama- 
sttstained, and Presbyteries, founded on this | tions witli beerings of 
i c the same | France, were disseminated about Bordeaux, calling upon 
take, there a spirit of the people Henry V. to 3 
others invited the inhabitants to revolt; a@unouncin 
opposition, interference, unkind feeling, and of the young Duke. 
that if the principle of | Slough, for the Cape of Good Hope, to make obse! 

Sth. to it on fixed Stars the Suuihern hemisphere. Eight wa- 
lective tuate in the ac- | were employed in removing his telescopes, transit 
tual disunion and division ; r. 
mencing-in Presbyteries, extending to Congrega- | of the age, died at his residence at Pimlico, on Friday. 
ti d finally affecting’ the General | Such is the size of the library he has collected, that it is 

Se iev id it wi moderate calculation, 

Assembly itself. It was therefore believed, that | said it will take 365 day’, upon a 

to dispose of it by uuction. 

the possible dissatisfaction of the Second Presby- | 

sory (abibsongh it was hoped that even this Wourd Reappearance of Cholera in Scotland.—It is our duty 


not take place) was an evil of Jess magnitude than ; 
a vicu 

the of the church. Mercury. 3 

6th. It was expéc in the passage 0 Captain Ross and the Arctic Expedition. —The Caledo- 

resolutions, that the General Assembly, upon Ma-| |:., whaler from the Davis’ Straits fishery, reports having 


turé consideration of the great evils which were | fallen in with the Alfred whaler, of Hull, which bad touch 
likély to result from the sanction which they had, ' ed at 


a small island,’ Lancaster Sound, where the men 


deducted. 


unfortunate expedition of Captain Ross. 


w shelter; but the remains of a human ha 
picked up.. 
this colony have determined to send an ex 


has alrendy been a 


there is a very great spirit among the people of the Ca; 
to encourage the enterprise. Strong oxen wagons, to t 


articles of traffic for 


interest to the scientific world. 
FRANCE. 


he delivered to bis Majesty his letters of credeuce. 


between the army on its inarch to 


lines, aud have even passed them. Thus they attempted 
to set fire to the magazines of forage at Bergadem ; they 


bread at Ceba, and killed the guard, and have even 
vanced to the camp at Dely-Ibrahim, and that in the plain 
of Staouuelli. Ali this has been done without auy mea- 
sures being taken on the part of the military authorities to 
prevent it. Under these circumstances, the settlers and 
proprietors of lunds have expressed an intention to form a 
company of voluuteers to defend themselves. 


PORTUGAL. 


On the 14th September an action took place between 
the rival forces, which euded in the complete defeat of the 
Miguelites. On the 22d, the young Queen landed at Lis- 
bon, and was received with an enthusiasm which baffles 
description. She was accompanied to the Palace by the 


the Euglish men of war, and all the Portuguese Officers 
of Siate. The day afier, she made he: appearance in 
various parts of the city, attended a review of her forces, 
which now amount to 25,000 at least, effective men, and 
the lines are fortificd by nearly 200 pieces of cannon. On 
the 15th, Marshal Bourwont and the other French officers 
tendered their resiguatiuns, and the troops withdrew three 
leagues from the lines. Another letter trom Lisbon states 
confidenily that the French officers bad actually embark- 
ed on board one of his Majesty’s ships in the ‘'agus, but 
we Cannot assert this to be true. | 


SPAIN. 
[From Galignani’s (Paris) Messenger, Oct. 5. 
Death of the King of Spain.—The a nd. 


this long expected cvent in the following terms : 
_ “The King of Spain died on the 29th ult. at 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon. A telegraphic despatch, sent off by M. 

e Rayneval aunounced the event to the Government 

terday. Inu conformity to the last will of his Catholic 
lajesty, the Queen Dowager has been declared Regeutt 
during the minority of the young Queen Isabella. "The 
ministry has not been changed. Madrid was perfect! 
tranquil. A courier set out last night with orders for M. 
de inayneval to declare that the French Government is 
isposed to recognize the new Sovereign as soon as it 
shall have received the necessary notification.” 

M. Jules de Larochefoucauld, one of the King’s Aides- 
de-Camp, set out out, it is said, yesterday morning for 
Madrid, with despatches, among which are autograph 
letters from his Majesty and the Queen to the widowed 
Queen of F erdionel Vil. 

We learn froin Madrid that a Council of Regency was 
formed just before the King’s death to assist the Queen in 
the government of the kingdom. lt consists of five mem- 
bers, pag 8 the Infante Dou Francisco de Paule, the 
Duke de l’Infautado, M. Zea Bermudez, tke Bishop of 
Seville, and General Castognos. 

_.The London Guardian contains a lengthy essay on the 
life and character of Ferdinand of Spain, irom which we 


sclect one sentence: 


‘* Reared in the most corrupt and profligate{court in Eu- 
rope, of which his own mother was the Messalina, and 
Godoy, her favourite, the S-janus, he may be said to have 
inbaled contamination with the very milk upon which he 


was fed. The fruits of such an education, aud an atmos- 


é Alliance.—The German National Gazette, refer- 
ing to the Conferences at Munchen Gratz, intimates that 
it is in contemplation to substitute a new convention in 
the place of the treaty of the Holy Alliance, and says, 
that England no longer forms part of that Alliance, and 
the principles of the Fr 

its being adinitted into it, it naturally followed that those 
two Powers were excluded from the Conlerence between 
ihe three Northern Sovereigns. 


ITALY. 

Bologna, Sept. 18.—A_ glooomy discontent, foreboding 
some extraordinary event, pervades the whole of laly. 
every state, every city, indolent Naples ex- 
cepted, there is a deep-rooted feeling of dissatisfaction 
against the different Governments and a hatred to Aus- 
trian power and Austrian influence. Uniess some atiempt 
at conciliation and a complete change of policy take place, 
a storm will ere long burst forth from many quarters, and 
tremendous in its violence. The enormous military force, 
which is so ostentatiously displayed in every small town, 
is the sole obstacle to the exhibition of the bitter feeling 
which rankles in the heart of every [talian. 

Rome, Sept. 17.—M. Van Rothschild has been here for 
some Jays, and the new Joan for 5,000,000 is finally con- 


cluded with him—not, however, at 82, as 1 before an- 


nounced, but at 80, from which the commission is to be 
The Government is indebted for these good 
terms to the competition of two other bankers, Messrs. 
Valentine and Apoll. 


LATEST FROM MEXICO. 

The brig Spar, arrived at New Orleans, sailed from 
Vera Cruz on the 12th ult, A letter received in New 
York, states that a few minutes before the Spark sailed, 
an express arrived from Mexigo, bringing news that a 
general engagement had taken place between St. Anna 
and the rebel troops, in which the latter were totally de- 
feated. Duran escaped to the mountains with bis caval- 
ry, and Arista retreated to Guavaxuato with the remnant 
of his troops. St. Auna had possession of the main en- 
trance to the latter city, and a deputation bad come out 
with propositions to surrender the place to prevent its be- 
ivg taken by storm. 
Capt. Kennedy brin 
days previous to his sailing, the Cholera had re-appeared 
ut Vera Cruz, and that the deaths from it amounted to 
from 10 to 15a day. Business was in a state of stagna- 
tiou. 


WEST INDIES. 


Helen, at Alexandria, D. C., the New York Commercial 


badian from the 31st of Augast to the 26th of October. 


severest hot season ever remembered in that islaud. | 


England. The Proclamation of the 
municated, dectarin 


st 
Great complaints have been made 
prepared to exhibit the injustice to the 


rant of twenty millions as tle slave compensation. 


r 
rom Antigua 


temporizing system would only prolon; 


willing 
thirty 
to the Island from the paymeut of the 4} per cent duty. 


IMPORTANT FROM HAYTI. 


city, to whom we are indebted fur the same. 


chard Heber, one of the greatest book collectors | 


would be fitted out against the island. 
“The negroes must be in great anxiety, 


gether a sum of twenty millions of dollars. 


obtain 
now be in the 
‘tion’? — ist 


g Boyer’s answer. It is stated the expe 


present yours 
thousand—viz: 
2000 Italians, 
of whom 9000 Moors, 8000 Jews, 1700 Negroes, 


Arabs, Mozabis. 


was conjectured that these articles bad belonged to the 


There was not 
9 slightest appearance that there had been any erections 
s 


were also 


Cape of Good Hope.—The enterprising inhabitants of 
dition to ex- 

plore unknown regions towards the centre of Africa, under 
the direction of Dr. Sinith, the assistant staff surgeon, who 
great traveller beyond the frontiers ; 


number of six, eight, or ten, will be the chief mode of con- 


Mission to Alabama.—Francis 8. Key, 


agent to Alabama, charged wi 
tions from the Secretary of War: 


S. Key, Esq., Oct. 31, 1833. 

You 

M:Intosh, 

reserve the sg ascendenc 
he mihtary force is employ 


Congress, ia a specific 


ject. 


veyauce for the persous composing the expedition, with 
ihe baggage, arms, philosophical apparatus, provisions, ! 


The uneasiness felt for some time by the French govern- 
ment with respect to the movements of the Duchess de | 
Berri, has been at length dissipated by the arrival of cer- 
tain. information that she is on her way to ber family at 
Prague, accompanied by the eloquent but too chivalrous 
champion of the legitimacy, the Count de Chateaubriand. 
Paris, Oct. 1.—Yesterday, at 2 0’clock, Mr. Living- 
ston, the Minister Plenipotentiary from the United States 
of America, had a private audience of the King, at which 


, ceedings; and you will, therefore, wit 


Extract of a letter of the 22d September, from Algiers : 
—Since the late excursions to Belida, when several mur- 
ders were committed with impunity upon our countrymen, 
and their bodies left unburied and exposed to wild beasts, 


' ilda and the town of 
Algiers, ue Arabs have resumed the offensive on all our 


also came by surprise on the establishment for mahing 


English and French Ambassadors. The commanders of 


Sen 


one quarter of the city was laid in ashes. 


wil 


State of Alabama, be submitted to 
without hesitation. 


the bulwarks of the Constitution. The President is parti- 
cularly solicitous that vo act should be done to violate this 

reat principle. But on the other band the Marshal and 
the Military force must be defended against vexatious pro- 
aere out delay, in every 
iustance where these are instituted against them, have the 
matter brought before a judge of the United States for his 
determination.” 

Bank Robbe 


Philadelphia, on Monday morning, 11th inst., it was disco- 
vered that by means of false keys the Bank had been en- 
tered and robbed of three thousand nine hundred and nine- 
ty-fice dollars, in specie. An attempt was made by the 
robbers to break into the Fire-proof Book-case, under the 
idea that it was the money vault. After breaking through 
the outer wall, and another wall being discovered, the 
robvers desisted from their labours. lt is presumed that 
three pe rsous were in the Bank, as three boxes, each con- 
taining 1000 dollars, were carried off, while a fourth box 
was broken open, and its contents, (except five dollars) 
were taken, probably, in the pockets of the thieves. 


of the robbers. 


Dreadful Catastrophe—Forty Lives Lost. — 

New ORLEANS, Uct. 31, 1833. | 
the steamer Black Hawk, we learn that the steamers 
St. Martin and New Brunswick were consumed by fire, 
the former on the 31st and the latter on the 28th, and me- 
lancholy to relate, between 30 and 40 lives were lost on 
board the steamboat St. Martin. We are indebted to 
se Hartshorn for the following extracts from his log- 

ook :— 


Extract from the log-book of the steamer Black Hawk, 
P, S. Hartshorn, master, from Cincinnati. 

“Oct 29th, 5 o’clock, P. M. fell in with the wreck of the 
steamboat New Brunswick, from this port, bound to St. 
Louis, with a full cargo, at the foot of Island 98; took on 
board one of her crew, from whom we learnt she took fire 
on the 28th, at 4 o’clock, P. M. and was entirely consum- 
ed. No lives were lost, eyery thing belonging to the boat 
was entirely destroyed. | 

Further Extracts.—Loss of the steamer St. Martin.— 
“‘ Oct. 31st, came alongside of the wreck of the St. Martin, 
about two miles above Doualdsonville—rendered all the 
assistance possible to those that were saved. The St. 
Martin was from Bayou Sarah, bound to this place; had 
on board 500 bales cotton and 90 bhds. sugar. She was 
discovered to be on fire at 12 o’clock, (noon,) and melan- 
choly to relate, about 30 or 40 lives were lost. Of the 
number recollected are captain Cash, the clerk, 2d imate, 
two cooks, the chambermaid, 2d steward, aud five fire- 


stac 
Mr. Whitney, of franklin, La., Mr. Easton and servant, 
Mr. Aller, Mr. Wilks, of ~~ Sarah, and Lady, name 
unknown, and three slaves. It is said by several of the pas- 
sengers that she had on board about eo ap tr belonging to 
some of the banks in New Orleans, which is lost.” 
JOHN W. OWES, 
; Clerk of Steamer Black Hawk. 

Great Fire at Kingston, (U. C.J)—We learn, says the 
Sackett’s Harbour Courier, of the 7th inst., that on Friday 
night last, at about half past ten o’clock, a fire broke out 
in a sinall back shop in the most central and business part 
of Kingston. Itimmediately communicated to other build- 
ings, consuming in all rising of twenty valuable buildings, 
aud among them, we regret to learn, the Printing Office 
and Bookstore of Mr. Macfarlane, Editor of the Kingston 
Chronicle and Gazette. Value of property destroyed, 
froin 80,000 to 100,000 dollars, upon which there were in- 
surauces to the ainount of about 40,000 dollars. 

Con none the matter of conflagrations, Con- 
stautinople leaves all other cities far behind. Within 
the month of August last, besides a great number of 


smaller fires, there was one which destroyed 250 houses, 


another 2000, and another 12000. In other words, about 


The great fire 
in New York in 1776, destroyed 493 houses, or about one 
sixth of the city.—Jour of Com. 

Steam Boat Accident —The Steam boat North Ameri- 
ca, ou her passage on Wednesday last, frum Albany to 


sloop Gen. Livingston, aud both were so badly damaged 


ench Government do not a!low of 


information that three or four 


From Barbadoes.—By the arrival of the brig Mary 
Advertiser et, we are in possession of a file of the Bar- 
The past is represented to have been the longest and 


Governor Sir Lionel Smith, in a message to the Colo- 
nial Legislature, communicated to that body, on the 15th 
of October, the Bill for the Abolition of Slavery in the 
Colonies, and also Mr. Stanley’s Circular Despatch. His 
Excellency recommends all necessary co-operation on 
their part to give effect to the —— of the people of 
ing was also com- 

the entire abolition of slavery 
throughout the West India Colonies after the Ist of Au- 


cholera, which is approaching that capital in all direc- 6" 


as to be compelled to run ashore. The side of the North 
America was stove in, and four or five berihs demolished. 
After some repairs, she was able to complete her voyage, 
and weut immediately to the Dry Dock tor repairs. The 
sloop lost her bowsprit, and mast, which fell upon the 
steam boat. No persou was injured. 


Mississippi —The late treaty with the Choctaw In- 
dians, as we learn from the Vicksburgh Advocate, makes 
all Indians of that tribe, who remain in the State, citizens 
—and are admitted to all the privileges of free white citi- 
zens. 


cotton is taking place every year. 


1832, to the 
Ist of July 1833, nine thousand ‘six hundred and seventy- 


Jive bales were shipped from the same ports. 
Vermont.—One of the last Acts of the Legislature of 


Vermont, which closed its session last Friday night, was 
to appropriate $1200 yearly for ten years, to enable the 
indigent blind of that State to avail themselves of the be- 
nefits of the New England Asylum for the Blind. 

Patent Paper Machine.—The Boston Transcript men- 
tions that John Ames recovered $1237, damages against 
a paper manufacturer on the 6th inst., in the Circu't Court 
of the United States for a breach of rights as patentee of 
the Cylinder Paper Machine. It is said that 500 of these 
machines are now in use in the country without the con- 
sent of the patentee, and that if he continues to prose- 
cute he must realise a large fortune. The manufactur- 
ers, however, are determined upon a further contest with 
him. 


Illinois. —It is stated that in one county in Illinois, nine 
hundred thousand bushels of wheat have been raised this 
season. 

Atto General.—The Richmond Enquirer states that 
Peter V. Daniel has declined the appointment of Attor- 
uey General of the United States, recently tendered him 
by the President. 

Accident.—A schooner loaded with Coal, beating up the 
Hudson river on Wednesday last, just above West Point, 
was struck by a 
sunk with all on board. The Captain of another vessel 
passing at the time saw the whole, and exerted himself to 


the vessel went down. 
Georgia.—The Legislature of the State of Georgia as- 


4th instant. ‘The *‘ Union Party” in the choice of offi- 
cers, had a strength of fifty-two to thirty-four in the Senate, 


sentatives. 


afternoon, a fire broke out at the head of Pine street, in 
one of the upper rooins occupied as a store by Mr. Lyon, 
which consuined that building, the store and tavern stand 
of Mr. Archer, and a building occupied as a store by S. 


and furniture was saved.” 


lower part of the village. 


and a memorial 
Barbadians, of the 
principle proposed for the distribution of the parliamenvta- 


.—A meeting of the proprietor’s of es- 
tates and others interested in slave property in this Island 
was held on the 11th day of September, on the subject of 
the Abolition of Slavery, in which it was resolved that a 

jheir difficulties— 
that the plan of apprenticeship would be one of anxious 
irritation to all parties—and that the proffered compensa- 
tion was inadequate. They also resolved that they were 
to accede to the entire emancipation of their 


slaves on condition of being paid for them at the rate of 
unds sterling per negro, and upow an exemplion 


tract of a letter from St. Jago de Cuba, dated the 
as Oakes, and addressed tu one of our frieuds in this 


> We have bad in our roads for several days, the French 
brig Le Cuirassier, which has been despatched to Hayti, 


suitable ceremonies. 


menjs of the oecasion, and were fully gratified with t 
success of the enterprize. 


$2,000,000. 


Times, of Nov. 14, says :—*‘ This 
of 


upon it, passing daily east and west.” 


formed that a number of Poles, who, at the 
late contest with Russia, took refuge 


by the French Government, to carry the ultimatum of the 
King of the French, respecting the linmediate payment of 
the indemnity, in default whereof, it is said, an expedition | 


as it | 
difficulty for them to collect to- 
must be a matter of some y On Monday, 


ition must 


of the Emperor, to emigrate to the United States, 
off 


and are probably now on their voyage 
Trieste to this country. ‘Phis unfortunate peo 


the limits of Austria, and fearful of encounterin 


nalties which awaited them on 


the brig wilf go hack to Poft.au Prince, for the eee of 
n 


acighbousee’> but this wants confirma- 


ion of Algiers.—On the first of January of the | 
the ‘lation of Algiers was twenty-four 
5300 of whom 3300 are Freuchk, 
viards, Maltese. &c.; 13,900 
iSKCTis, 


country, 
t i nsequence of the sudden departure 
poo hundreds of their count 
is whieh had been established byt 
reach that door was found 
against them. 
ll hope of assistance 


., U. States 
Attoruey for the District of Columbia, Behe sent as 


the following instruc- 
Extract of a letter from the Secretary of War, to Francis 


have seen by the letter addressed to Major 
it is the determination of the Government to 
of the civil authority. 
by virtue of an act of 
, In the execution of this 
will follow the directions of the Marshal, and both 
ra os governed by your advice, in every thing relating 
3 arter, é&c.; and it is expected that | ine e execution of their duty. Let 
they will be absent for a year or two, according to the dis- | 
tance they may be able to penetrate. Dr. Smith expects 
to bring back with him objects of natural history, speci- 
mens of mineralogy, &c. He may possibly discover some is 
rich gold mines, and new creatures of great curiosity and 


all legal process, whe- 
from the Courts of the United States, or from the 


without resistauce and . 


‘“‘ The supremacy of the civil over the military authorily 
one of the great features of our institutions, and one of 


ry.—On opening the Mechanics’ Bank of 


A reward of 1000 dullars is offered for the apprehension | 


| ov to the order of the Synod of Phila- 
deltp 


| Phila: Nov. 


inen—of woe a as far as can be ascertained, captain | 
, N.N. Moss, Esq. of New Orleans and servant, | 


OF 


New York, when off Cattskill, came in contact with the | 


.Not; Juvenile Forget-Me-Nat; Token; Pearl; Offering. 


Florida Cotton.—By a statement in the last Floridian, | 
we perceive that a great increase in the production of 
From two ports in } 
Middle Florida, St. Marks and Magnolia, ia 1825, sixty- } 
fvur bales were shipped. From the Ist of Jul 


r-their cause. 


gust of wind, capsized, and immediately | 


rescue the crew, but no one of them could be scen after } 


sembled for their annual session at Milledgeville on the 


and a majority, though not large, in the House of Repre- | 


Fire.—A postscript to the Albany Journal of Tue-day 
afiernoon, says :—‘‘ As our paper was going to press this 


Rathbone, and ose or more families, Most of the geods 


Fire.—From the Courier and Enquirer we learn that 
another dreadful fire occurred at Ithica, N.Y. on the night 
of the 12th inst. which destroyed nearly all the odd, or 


Rail Road.—The Philadetphia and Trenton Rail Road 
| Was Opened on Thursday from Bristol to Morrisville, with 
A large party of gentlemen from the | 
¢ity and surrounding country participated in the enjoy- | 


New York.—The Commissioners appointed to institute 
exaininations on the subyect of supplying the city with 
‘‘ pure aud wholesome water,” by means of an aqueduct 
from Croton river, in Westchester county, bave reported 
in favour of the measure. The estimated expense is about 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal.—The Frederick (Md.) 
eat public work is at 
length completed and in full operation, from the District 
olumbia to the head of the Falls at Harper’s Ferry. 
Large quantities of merchandize and produce are afloat 


Polish Emigrants to the United States—We are in- 
close of the 
in Galacia, where 
they have been supported by the Austrian Government, 
having expressed a wish, in compliance with a — 
a 

ered them a conveyance to our shores without expense. 
‘l'wo national vessels have been assigned to that service, 
from the port of 
ple, de- 
prived of the asyluin which had been afforded = Sree 
their return to their own 
at first determined to seek protection 
men from the de- 
e liberality of the 
to be closed 
r such circums as 


ope, they 
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en — : Phenomenon took place the 12th of November, 1799, | under peculiar circumstances, given to this prin- | found two or three portable soup canisters, and a quantit DOMESTIC INT 7 ala 
d is thus described I called up” Mr. | ci of tobacco pipes, on which wend ELLIGENCE. and are about to throw themselv 
THE PRESBYTERIAN. of elective affinity, would be satisfied that pipes, on which were t ptford.” ft 


hospitality of our citizens. It is their 
number is about three hundred, and that each one will re- 
ceive from the Austrian Government, at the time of his 
landing in this country, a donation of about fifty dollars. 
Without other property, aad ignorant of our language, it 
is evident that if they are left to themselves, this small 
fund will soon be exhausted, and as they cannot, with a 
priety, be made recipients of the public bounty, they will be 
forced to rely, for their subsisténte, upon the contribu- 
tions of private benevolence. It is yet uncertain at what 
port they will arrive ; but wherever it may he, we e, 
as well from a regard to the honour of our country, as 
from a deep sympathy with these exiled patriots, that 
they may meet with the ready counsel and assistance of 
our citizens, for the purpose of enabling them to use their 
money to the best advantage, and to engéige in such oc- 
cupations as may afford the earliest prospect of @ support 
from their own exertions and industry; and that they may 


not be samgae Med —_ in the mean time for want of 
pecuniary aid, if their helpless situation should render sach 
| iple ion Id sach 


es, for a time, vu the 


relief unnecessary.— 


PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA: 


The Presbytery of Philadelphia, with the leave 

of Providence, will meet, according to adjourn- 

ment, on Wednesday the 27th inst. at 10 o’clock, 

A. M., in the Session Room of the Sixth Presby- 

terian Church, Philadelphia. 
S. G@. Wincuester, 

Stated Clerk. 


d7~ All those who have in their possession 

any of the Minutes of the Presbytery of Phila- 

delphia, are 1 g eas to return them as soon as 
e 


possible to the Stated Clerk, as he is responsible 
for them, to the Presbytery. 


SECOND PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


ia, at their late meeting in Columbia, the 
Second Presbytery of Philadelphia will meet 
for the purpose of organizing, in the Lec- 
ture Room of the Central Church, on the corner 
of Eighth and Cherry streets, on Wednesday the 
27th inst., at 11 o’clock, A. M. The Presbytery 
will be opened with a sermon. 

Wituiam Neu, Presiding member: 
_Joun M‘Dowe Alternate. 
11, 1833. 


PUBLIC DISCUSSION OF TRANSUB- 
STANTIATION AND THE MASS. 


With Divine permission there will be a meeting of 
“ The New York Protestant Association,” for the inveati-. 


ae of the above subjects, on Tuesday evening, the 


th inst., at half afler six o’clock, in the 

terian Church, Spruce street, above Third. 
Among several speakers the Rev. Dr. BROWNLEE, of 

New York, and the Rev. Mr. BRecKINRIDGE, of Phila- 


delphia, are expected to address the meeting. 
jovember 19, 1833. 


ighth Presby- 


Wheat Flour perbbl, § 575 |Flax per pound. eS 
RyeFloar do. 3 75 |Bacon per pound 
W heat per bushel 1 16 |Peas per bushel 50 
Rye do .. 67 |Beans per bushel 1 20 
Wheat brown Stuff per 30 [Buckwheat Seed per bush 100 
Rye brown Stuff do _48 |Sugar, N.O. per hund, 8 50a 9 
Corn Meal per hhd- 14 50 |Sole Leather per pound 22033 
‘Corn Meal-per bushel 68 |Up finished, per side 3 00 
Corn per bushel 69 Calf Skins per dozen 22428 00 
Clover Seed per bsh) 5 50 |Cordevan perdozen 16 00a21 00 
Flax Seed per bushel 1 60 |Linseed Oil, pergalion,., 93 
Feathers per poun 38 |Iron, hammered, per ton 77485 
Herd S per bushel 50 rolled do. 486 
Timothy Seed per bushel 4 00. Pig No.1 do. 43445 06 
Barley per bushel 70 Pig No. 2 do. 32}a35 00. 
Oats per bushel 38 ig No.3 do. 27a 3000, 
Summer Oil per gallon 95 Hollow ware,do. 7500 
Winter Oil per gallon 135 |Band Iron, r ton 11000. 
Cotton per pound 15@17 |Hvop do. 0. 120 a 340 00 
Plaister per ton 3 62 |Sheet Iron do. 147} a 150 09 
Hops per ib--first sort 21 433 [American Steel, do. - 10500 


05 
, Dried Peaches per bushel 5 75 |English Cast Steel per Ih1ajai¢ 
B 


Dried Apples per bushe! J 00 


do. listered do. l4alés: 
| Butter per pound keg 10 {Tallow ., 
Lard per pound 9 |Candles per Ib. mould 12 
Eggs per dozen 14 | White p per! 
Mackerel per barrej,No. 1,6 25 |Yellow do do. 7 
Beef per.barrel 11 50 [Brown do. do. § 
Pork per barre 12 50 [ Sat. Cour. 
Hams per pound 10 


AUS’ 


AFTER-DINNER CONVERSATIONS between 
a Father and his Children, on subjecta of Amuse- 
ment and Instruction, First Américan edition, enlarged 


improved, and embellished with wood engravings. : 


ust published by 
ALEX. TOWAR, 19 St. James st. 
ANNUALS ror 1884; 
RELIGIOUS SOUVENIR; Friendship’s Offering; 
Oriental Annual ; Geographical Annual; Forget-Me- 


NEW 
The Young Christian; The Mother at Home; The 
Teacher; A Guide to the Thoughtful, by Robert Phillip, 
of Maberry Chapel; Madden’s Infirmities of a Genius ; 
Dwight’s Decisions of Questions; Austin Castle, or Afier- 
Dinner Conversations; Pilgrim’s Progress, 100 engravings. 

 SERGEANT’S ADDRESS. 
An Address delivered by John Sergeant, L. L. D., at 
Princeton, N. J. September 25, 1833. For sale wholesale 


WHETHAM 
22 south Fourth street. 


RENUNCIATION.OF POPERY. 
W5 apprehend this pamphlet will secure for itself an 
extended circulation. We design to express our 
opinion of it in full at a future time. . a> (49: 
<ZRAS.ELY,D.D. 
Editor of the Philadelphian, and Pastor of the Third 
Presbyterian Church. 
We have read within a few days, a pampblet entitled 
‘‘Renunciation of Popery,” with no ordinary interest. 
The author, Rev. Samuel B. Smith, has been fot.a num-. 
ber of years, an officiating Roman Priest, and he seems 


to be ag oe acquainted with the whole system of Ro-. 
e 


‘manism. has presented to the public many things in 
his ‘‘ Renunciation of Popery,” which, unless they can be 
ably answered, it seems to us must, and ought to ruin 

He writes well—expresses himself in a 
Christian manner, and seems to feel deeply for those of 


his frie:srds, who are left behind, in darkness and in igno- 
rance in that church. 


Unless we are greatly deteived, this pamphlet will be, 
read with much interest by the public. Kis cheap, and 
will be in circutation shortly. 
JAMES PATTERSON 

_ Pastor of the 1st Presbyterian Church, No ‘Liberties 
G. R. LIVINGSTON, . 

Pastor of the R. D. Church in os Street, Phila. 

Rector of St. Andrew’s Church. 

ASHBEL GREEN, D; D. 

JOHN M*tDOWELL; D. D. .. 
Pastcr of Central Presbyterian Churoh. 

Pastor of the ist Baptist Church, Philadelphia. 

r Baptist Chure i 

LRERT JUDSON, 

Pastor of the 2d Presbyterian Church, Sonthwark. 
ROBERT PIGG Phila 


or. 

Rector of the Prot. Epis. Church of “ All Soa 
TEMPERANCE TALES, ‘No. 2. 
we DICK and Good Little Robin. By the author 

of My Mother’s Gold Ring. Price 8 cents singlé 
—624 cenis per dozen—§4 per hundred. 
Theological Library, Vols. Sand 6.. The Life of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer; by C. W. Le Bas,M. A. Manly Piety, 
in its Principles; by Robert Philip, of Maberly Chapel— 
| write unto Men.”— St. John. Hinis on 
the Portable Evidence of Christianity; by J. J. Gurney, 
with an introductory Essay by President Wayland. 
Just received and forsaleby » +: -- 
-H. PERKINS, . 
159 Chesnut street. . 


ANNUALS ror_.1834. 


HE RELIGIOUS SOUVENIR, a Christmas, New 
Year’s, and Birth day present for 1834, edited by 
G. T. Bedell, D-D. The English Annual for 1834, edited 
by Mrs. Norton. The Oriental Annual, or Scenes in In- 
dia. comprising 25 engravings from original drawings, by 
“William Damelt, R. A.; and & deseriplive account y the 
Rev. Hobart Caunter,.B.D. The Token, and Atlantic 
Souvenir, for 1834. .The Juvenile Forget-Me-Not. The 
‘Biblical Annual. New Year's Gift. The Pearl. 
ing, and the Christian Offering, oc. 
Phim A, fresh supply of elegant London and American 
Bibles, Testaments, &c.&c. 
BRIDGES ON THE 119th PSALM. _ 
Just publishéd—Exposition of Psalm 119th, as illustra- 
tive of ‘he Character and Exercises of Christian. Rapes 
ence; by the Rev. Charles Bridges, M..A., Viggr of Old 
Newton, Suffolk—the first American, from sixth Lon- 
don edition. Wielhoski, or the Polish Sisters: The Mc- 
ther at Home, or the Printipiés of Maternal Duty | 
liarly illustrated. Memoirs of the Rev. George £ der, 
aud good edition 6 grim’s F is, with a 


number of wood engravings, and 
Elmer Castic, a Romain Catholié Story of Nine- 
mer Castle, a an Catholics | 
teenth Century, new book just publ sh Foster's 
says, In a series of ietlers ; Let on Fem 
to a young Tady on thé death of her mother, 
Virginia Cary. 


faini- 


13 south Fourth: street. 
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== 
AUTUMN. 
W. LONGFELLOW. 


: with what glory comes the year! 
‘The buds of the barbingers 

mes—enjoy 
Life’s neuncss, end earth’s jture out ; 


apon the autumn sun, end, with 
_A sober gladness the old year takes up 
inberitance of golden fryits, 
‘pomp and pageant fill the s scene. 
is peautiful apirit breathing now 


And, from @ beaker full of richest dyes 
warm 


: p the autumn w 
rere light the pillar'd clouds. 
i 


‘Morn Sn the mougtsin, like a summer bird, 
ts.up ber purple wing; and in the vales 

“The gentle wind—a sweet and passionate wooer—_— 
Kisses the blashing leaf, and stirs up life 
Within the solemn woods of ash dee msoned, 
And silver beach, and maple yellow-leaved— 
like faint old man, ey down 

way-side a-weary. the trees 

robin moves; the purple fineb, 
That on wild cherry and red cedar feeds,— 

_ & winter bird,—comes with its plaintive whistle, 

- And-pecks by the witeh-hazel ; whilst aloud, 

rom cottage roofs, the warbling blue-bird sings ; 

And merrily with oft-repeated stroke, ; 
Sounds from the threshing floor the busy flail. 


what a does this world put on 
For a fervent heart, goes forth 
- Under t and glorious sky, and looks 
> On daties performed, and days well spent! 
For him the wind, ‘ay, the yellow leaves, 
’ Shall have a voice, and give him eloquent teachings. 
He shall so hear the solemn hymn, that Death 
Has lified up for all, that he shall go 
To his long resting place without a tear. 


WITH NAMES OF VIRTUE SHE DECEIVES. 


” Corrupt as the world is, depraved as the 
heart and blunted as the consciences of men 
are, they do not like, while they engage in 
the service of sin, to wear her livery. They 
are willing to go at her bidding, and to fight 
her battles, but they do not like to march 
under her banner. While they practice ini- 
quity, they wish to have it thought righte- 
ousness—or at least, if it cannot attain to 
this, to have it permitted to use the ‘an- 
guage, and wear the name of virtue. It is 
astonishing to see how quietly and content- 
edly men will tolerate a practice in them- 

selves and even in others, when called by a 
good name, which they would not venture 
to retain or approve, fur a moment, under its 
true title. | 

The extremes of virtue and vice are so 
near each other—the character of an action 
depends so much on the motives from which 
it originates, that it is much easier than one 
would suppose to practice vice under the ap- 
pearance of virtue, and to deceive ourselves, 

at least, by names. If a man is hard at a 
bargain, he calls it, and he wishes you to 
consider it only a proper attention to hts own 
interests. If he is parsimonious, he has only 
to call it prudence, and he, if no one else, 
will rest satisfied with his conduct. If he is 
so worldly as to forget his own soul, and the 
souls of his family, and the welfare of his 
fellow-men, why, this is industry, which all 
allow to be a guod thing. Ifhe is covetous, 
he can repeat many fine proverbs respecting 
economy, and tell many a tale to illustrate 
the ill effects of extravagance. And even 
if he is extravagant, prodigality appears a 
virtue in his own eyes, in comparison with 
the detestable vice of niggardly meanness. 
He terms profusion, liberality, and, if among 
no others, it passes well with those who imi- 
tate or receive benefit from his profusion. 
‘With names of virtue she deceives.’ 

And not only do men shelter their miscon- 
duct under honest names, but they not sel- 
dom resort to the Bible for a cover to their 
faults. No great difficulty is found in adapt- 
ing texts, detached from their connexion, to 
almost any course of action. If a man is 


too heedless and lazy, or too indifferent to 


truth, to take the trouble to think for him- 
self, and therefore adopts whatever senti- 
ments happen to come in his way, you will 
see him palliating his conduct by the pro- 
verb, ‘As he thinketh in his heart, so is he.’ 
And without inquiring what is the meaning 
of the proverb, or how it can apply at all to 
his ‘case, he is satisfied that a man need only 
be sincere in his sentiments, whatever they 
may be, to be safe. It is enough for him 
that the Bible says, ‘As he thinketh in his 
heart, so is he.’ He therefore, regards it as 
a waste of time and beneath him to search 
after truth, or to test the correctness of his 
opinions. 

If a man is negligent and idle to such an 
extent that he injures his own good name, 
and deprives his family of comforts, the 
Bible has a text for him, which he fails-not 
often to repeat; ‘ fake no thought for the 
morrow.’ If, on the contrary, he is selfish— 

adding heuse to house and field to field, 
_ while neither the agents for benevolent So- 
cieties, nor the cry of the poor and father- 
less, can wrest a pittance from his firm 
grasp, he too has his text under the shadow 
of which he comforts himself—‘If any man 
‘provide not for his own, and eapeeliia for 
those of his own house, he hath denied the 
faith and is worse than an infidel.’ Such a 
heresy he eschews cautiously. You would 
think from his silence as to other portions of 
Scripture, and from his reiteration of this 
on all occasions when his purse is assailed, 
that his Bible contains only this one verse. 
He at least never troubles himself to see 
whether the context modifies and illustrates 
its sense—it answers the purpose of a refuge 
for his covetousness, and that is enough—he 
wants no more of the Bible. 


Again, if one is a busy-body in other 
men’s matters, he is not without his shield— 
we are commanded to look ‘every man on 
the things of others.’ He would have you 
regard his impertinent interference in his 
neighbours affairs, as a commendable and 
honest compliance with this divine injunc- 
tion. If, on the contrary, he is so absarbed 
in his own selfish schemes that he is not 
enly indifferent to the wants of his neigh. 
bours, but withdraws himself from all the 
efforts to do good, of which there are so 
many kinds at the present day—if he takes 
no interest im the ecclesiastical society, or 
in the schools, or in the affairs of the town— 
he justifies his course by the command, 
‘Study to be quiet and to do your own busi- 

ness.” This precept he regards as wide 
enough to shelter all his delinquencies, 
and even to turn his selfishness into laud- 
able obedience to this injunction of heaven.. 

Onee more—if a man is lax in his notions 
of the unportance of truth, and desirous to 
have the, good will of all parties and all 
sects, you would from his language think he 
bad an ardent fondness for that divine chari- 
ty which ‘suffers long and is kind. His 

licypshis easy nature, his indifference to 

trath,-all take the name of charity and ca-' 
tholic feeling. And if, on the other hand,. 
‘he is bént on contention—whether from am- 
bition, or disappointed pride, or native pug- 
nacity—he Ys- sure to remember, and te 


lead, not ouly as justifying but as re 
is disturbance of the peace of the commu- 
‘contend earnestly 
livered to the saints.’ 
He is careful not to inquire whether his case 
comes within the spirit of this exhor 
or whether, because we ought to ‘ 
earnestly for the. faith 
saints,’ when ‘ ungod 


the exhortation to 
for the faith once 


elivered to the 
ly men, turning the 
God into lasciviousness, and 

the only Lord God, and our Lord 
hrist,’ attack it openly, or, ‘creeping 
in unawares,’ endeavour to .undermine it, 
we ought,-therefore, to contend, at whatever 
cost and consequence, with brethren who 
differ from us ever so slightly, We may 
deceive ourselves, even when urging Scrip- 
ture in defence of our course—looking at 
the letter and overlooking the spirit. —Conn. 


From the New York Commercial Advertiser. 


SCOTCH PRESBYTERY. 


The spirit of that delusion which wrought 
its melancholy effects upon the mind of the 
and from an eloquent 
and effective preacher of the gospel, con- 
verted him to a raving enthusiast, seems to 
|have extended itself to the capital of Scot- 
land, and produced effects, not less deplora- 
ble, upon other minds, equally pure and ex- 
The Rev. Walter Tait, a wort 
venerable clergyman, having become infected 
with this mania, and committed extravagan- 
cies, not to say blasphemies, in his Chapel of 
Carruber’s Close, a decree of suspension was 
ssed against him some time ago, by the 
In defiance of this proceeding, 
the reverend gentleman continued to exer- 
cise his clerical functions, in the course of 
which, the Rev. Mr. Dow, late minister of 
Irongray, a Mr. Anderson, and a Mr. Car- 
lyle (converts to the new fangled notions of 
Mr. Tait).interrupted the service, and utter- 
ed exclamations and absurdities, which re- 
ceived the ready sanction of the officiating 
On-some occasions, Anderson is 
stated to have spoken as in the character of 
the Saviour, or of the Holy Ghost—words 
which it would be impious to publish. 

Mr. Tait being no longer a inember of the 
Presbytery, some doubts arose upon the pro- 
per course of proceeding, at its subsequent 
sitting, for his more immediate and effectual 
deposition. ‘This gave rise to a discussion in 
which Dr. Inglis and Dr. Chalmers took part; 
and we have made these introductory obser- 
vations for the general purpose of informa- 
tion relative to the progress of this heresy, 
and, at the same time, of presenting the 
views of a Divine so eminent as Dr. Chal- 
mers, on the subject of modern miracles. In 
advocating a motion of Dr. In 
Mr. Tait with a second libel— 


Dr. Chalmers said, there could only be 
‘one opinion on the matter now before the 
Presbytery. They had no chvice left, and 
could do nothing else than proceed to the 
It was quite unnecessary to use any 
argument in faveur of the proceedings sug- 
but he felt a strong in- 
old of this opportunity of 
noticing an injurious mis-report of the Pres- 
bytery, in what they had done in this case, 
as if the Presbytery had adventured on the 
too large and hazardous ground of miracles 
in general, and denied, absolutely denied, 
the possibility of their recurrence in the 
Church of Christ, making that the abstract 
principle, as it were, of their accusation, and 
as laying the foundation of their libel with 
materials gathered out of a terra incognita. 
Now, it was of importance to its being dis- 
tinctly understood that this was not true. 
Presbytery had neither dared thus to 
limit the power of the Supreme Being, nor 
thus to divine the secrets of his policy; but 
with a sounder Christian philosophy, as he 
apprehended, had abstained, assiduously and 
wisely abstained, from either affirmation or 
denial, on the general subject. 
against the unwarranted assertion of mira- 
cles, against false and unfounded pretences 
thereto, that they had set themselves in array. 
And had the old libel been proceeded in, had 
Mr. Tait made it possible or right for them 
to keep by it; had the old offence or irregu- 
larity not been superseded by a new one, 
they should, he apprehended, have felt no 
difficulty in disposing of these pretended mi- 
racles, which in no one characteristic bore 
the slightest resemblance to the distinct and 
definite miracles of the New Testament, 
those which, at the distance of two thousand 
years, they approached to, and rested upon, 
as the vouchers of their faith. 
both of the past and present, or rather pro- 
spective libel, that they were both imperious. 
It would require a very clear 
and decisive manifestation indeed, ere he 
could consent on the strength of it, to invest 
a fellow-mortal of the present day with an 
authority co-ordinate to that of the original 
Apostles of the New Testament. 
was the conclusion which these alleged mira- 
cles pointed at—this the fearful precarious- 
ness to which they should be rooted by the 
The Bible would be no 
adequate protection against the interminable 
fancies of men who laid claim to independent 
credentials of their own; as large and as hi 
too, as those by which the authority of 
Bible itself was supported. 
it was termed—this preternatural and extra- 
ordinary power, impels those upon whom it 
seizes to the violation of the established or- 
der in the church; and the transition was not 
a very wide one, although it should farther 
tend to the violation of its established creed. 
It had been made to gender innovations of 
usages—that they all knew. 
nay it invariably had been referred to as a 
sanction and authority for innovation of doc- 
trine in our churches. Again he affirmed, 
that on the subject of the possibility of mira- 
cles, they did not and had not dogmatized. 
They had not rashly adventured themselves 
on the question of the posse; though, had the 
libel now set aside been 
would have been certainly involved in the 
uestion of the esse; and they trusted that in 
the prosecution of that question they should 
have acquitted themselves like men resolved 
to abide by the light of Scri 
light of God’s Sp 
ture, nor should they have abandoned the 
book of the Law and of the Testimony to the | Church and State in this country, which the 
gambols of wild imaginations, the Pythian Colonel might have mentioned had he time 
contortions and strange unintelligible out-|and room. Among these facts are the dis- 
cries, whether of deceivers or of deceived. covery of America by Christopher Columbus, 
But this argument was now superseded—not |the Declaration of Independence, and the 


Rev. Edward Irvin 


glis to serve 


gested by Dr. In 
clination to lay 


admission of them. 


This power, as 


And it might, 


persisted in, they 
pture, and the 


irit irradiating 


all judicial c 
had superadde 


ainful necessity. He should have rejoiced 


in the possibility of saving him, but it was 


Mr. Tait himself who had made it impossible; 


with those steps which belonged to them asa 
church, and which were indispensable to its 
authority and its being. | 


From the New York Observer. 
PRESBYTERY OF HUDSON. 


At a numerous and respctable meetin 
of the members of the congregation o 
Blooming Grove, in Orange county, held in 
pursuance of previous notice; at the church, 
October 28th, 1833, for the purpose of tak- 
into consideration the late act of the Presby- 
tery of Hudson, in declaring the said con- 
gregation vacant, Hezekiah Howell was call- 
ed to the Chair, and Nathan H. White ap- 
pointed Secretary: 
Resolved, 1. ‘That we consider the pub- 
lishing of the resolution of the Presbytery 
of Hudson, in the New York Observer of 
the 19th inst., in the case of the Rev. James 
Arbuckle, as altogether gratuitous and un- 
necessary to subserve the interest of true 
religion, sound. morality, or the display of 
that charity which the Gospel inculcates. 


act, of the Hudson Presbytery, in declar- 
ing the congregation of Blooming Grove 
vacant, as an assumption of power not de- 
legated to them, or at any time acknow- 
ledged by the said congregation; and that 
we do hereby deny the congregation to be 
vacant. 

Resolved, III. ‘That we feel it a duty that 
we owe to the community, to say, that we 
have paid special attention-to the public and 
private teachings of the Rev. James Arbuc- 
kles; that we esteem him an able, faithful, and 
successful minister of the New Testament; 
and that we admire his unbending adherence 
to the Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, as the only rule of faith and prac- 
tice. 

Resolved, 1V. That we look at the Provi- 
dence of God as kind, in sending us such a 
man, through whose agency, and a more 
close examination of the Scriptural page, 
we have had our vices severely rebuked, 
and many of our former mistakes on the im- 
portant subject of religion corrected; and 
(hat we believe there is good sense and vir- 
tue enough in Blooming Grove to under- 
stand, appreciate, and sustain such able ser- 
vices. 

Resolved, V. That the above proceedings 
be signed by the Chairman and Secretary, 
and that the editors of the Néw York Ob- 
server, and of the several papers printed in 
this county, be respectfully requested to 
publish the same. 

Hezextan Howe tt, Chairman: 
Naruan H. Wauire, Secretary. 
Blooming Grove, Oct. 28, 1833. 


NARROW ESCAPE. 
A number of watchful guardians of the 


son, of Kentucky, a * Silver Goblet,’ as an 
acknowledgment for his ‘invaluable ser- 


freedom, enterprise and liberality, *a@ union 
of Church and State.’ Our country, it 
seems, was in alarming danger of being swal- 
lowed up by this horrid monster, when the 
gallant Colonel stept furward to its rescue, 
and by two blows—alias, Sunday Mail Re- 
ports, saved it, as he hopes, * forever? from 
so sad a destiny. 

A correspondence took place on the occa- 
sion of presenting she * Goblet,’ which the 
last * Times’ says will be ‘read with inter- 
est.’ The givers seem suitably impressed 
with gratitude for their happy deliverance 
from *the most intolerant of scourges, ‘Theo- 


worshipping God in their own way, and at 
their own times.’ ‘They say, 


lected any thing that should have been done; 
and if He has left it to the opinion of his crea- 


the seven he may think proper in which to do 
him homage, shall a minority of these same 
creatures attempt to improve upon his works 
by dictating which day shall be called the Sab- 
bath? We trust the matter has been put to rest 
forever.”” 


his creatures, each for himself, to select which 
day of the seven he may think proper in which 
to do him homage,’ we should expect the 
Sabbath would be kept pretty much as it is 
in Louisiana. If the doctrine that God has 
appointed no particular day of rest were to 
prevail, doubtless it would not be long be- 
fore an effort would be made to abolish all 
laws which protect the first day of the week 
from violation. It would be regarded as too 
much restraint upon freemen, to be obliged 
to rest from labour one fixed day, when God 
has left it to every man ‘to select which day 
of the seven he may think proper in which to 
do him homage.’ 

But such doctrine, we believe, will not 
yet ‘interest’ the mass of the people of Con- 
necticut. ‘They have not advanced so far 
in throwing off the loads which our fore- 
fathers imposed on weak consciences, as to 
be ready to give up the Sabbath to desecra- 
tion. | 

There aré some shocking facts in history 
that sed the spirit of the Colonel to re- 
sist manfully the union of Church and State, 
which was so evidently designed by those who 
petitioned against the transmission of the mail 
on the Sabbath. He sums them up in the fol- 
lowing language. | 
‘The persecutions under the reign of Mary, 
Queen of England, ee of Henry the Eighth; 
the revocation of the edict of Nantz, and the ex- 
pulsion of the Huguenots from France: the per- 
secutions which drove the Pilgrims to Plymouth, 
on our happy shores, and the trials for witchcraft 
in our own country, in olden times, all admonish 
me to keep Church and State disunited.’ 


There are a multitude of other facts bear- 
ing equally on this point, and showing as 
forcibly as these the danger of a Union of 


because relinquished or fallen from by them, | application of steam to navigation. 
but because Mr. Tait had exiled himself from 


enizance in the matter. 


When the evils of a union of Church and 


He | State are so many and intolerable, and when 
one offence to another; and | the various denominations are so prone to it |, They have also issued the 2d No. comprising March 


this latter offence, because of the more im-/|as in this country, what a cause of congratu- 
‘mediate hold which could be taken of it, they lation that there are among us men whe will 


Constitution in Baton Rouge and neighbour- 
hood, La., have presented Col. R. M. John- 


logical Domination,’ and for ‘the right of 


‘It is evident that the 4lmighty has not neg- 


tures, each for himself, to select which day of 


Truly, if God had ‘left it to the opinion of 


| substituted in place of the former. He fe without regard to their popularity or preju- 
sented to the libel. ‘The necessity was laid | dices, run the risk of losing all to secure the 
upon them; though, in common, he believed, | public against detriment? If something 
with all his brethren, h 


byterians might consent toa national estab- 


bers, might consent to the elevation of Pres- 
byterians to the ‘standing order’! Or how 
soon the Baptists, with their cherished re- 
gard for the religious rights of individuals 
and churches, might rejoice in bowing down 
before a Methodist hierarchy! Verily, from 
what a pressing danger the Sabbath Mail 
Reports delivered our country! How well 
deserved—how well earned was the “Silver 
Goblet!”—Con. Obs. 


| INTERESTING CASE OF SOMNAMBULISM. 


The following facts were communicated to 
us by a physician of this place, in relation to 
acase to which he has been called profession- 
ally, and of which he has been an eye wit- 
ness. 

A female about nineteen years of age, living 
in a family in this town, is frequently known 
to rise from her bed during the night, while 
asleep, dress herself and go about her daily 
einployments. In several instances she has 
got up and set the table for breakfast, with as 


|much_ regularity as she does when awake, 
Resolved, 11. That we consider the late selecting the right articles, and placing them 


upon the table exactly as they should be. 
In one instance she went into the buttery, 
which was perfectly dark, skimmed the cream 


| from the milk, and poured it into one bowl, 


and the milk into another, without spilling 
anyatall. She frequently goes to the draw- 
ers where her clothes are kept, changes the 
position of the articles, or takes them out, and 
in some cases has placed them where she 
could not find them when awake. In one 
instance she took out her needle book, and it 
has not been found since; but at a subsequent 
paroxysmn, she was found sewing, in the dark, 
a ring upun a curtain, with a needle and 
thread, which it was supposed, from several. 
circumstances, she could have obtained from 
no other source but the lost needle book. 
This fact, together with other facts in the case, 
seen to show some connection between the 
several paroxysms, in regard to the trains of 
thought; and also an analogy between this 
and some cases of insanity, where lucid in- 
tervals intervene. In all these instances she 
moves about the house with as much ease and 
self possession as if every thing was going on 
| as usual, avoiding persons and objects which 
are in her way, although her eyes are often 
shut. 

When in one of these paroxysms, she usu- 
ally*talks a great deal, and with much more 
fluency and vivacity than it her waking 
hours, and occasionally upon religious sub- 
jects, so that the case may, in this respect, 
be somewhat analagous to the sleeping 
preacher at Saybrook. One striking feature 
of this case is, that she is governed in her 
language and actions by her dreaming 
thoughts or imaginations, and all her impres- 
sions from external objects are made to ac- 
cord perfectly with these imaginations. For 
instance, she frequently supposes herself in 
some other place, usually her native place, 
and calls the persons around her by the 
naines of persons who live in that place, and 
speaks with much interest of scenes and ob- 


vices in saving this Union from that bane of| jects which she has seen there. If inquired 


of about persons and things in Springfield, 
particularly the family in which she lives, 
she knows nothing about them. Nothing 
which can be said or done to her seems to 
have the slightest influence in changing the 
current of her thoughts. All attempts to 
awaken her generally prove unsuccessful. 
At one time cold water was thrown upon 
her, but it had no effect, except to produce 
the exclamation, ** Why do you want to 
drown mer’—and immediately she went to 
her chamber, changed her clothes, and came 
down again to her work. On one occasion 
an emetic was given her, (which she took, as 
she said, because the physician, whom she 
called her father, wished it,) but though it 
relieved her headache, it did not awaken 
her. If left to herself, she after awhile vo- 
luntarily goes to bed, andl composes herself 
to sleep, but remembers in the morning 
nothing which has transpired. 
— When in the paroxysms, she usually suf- 
fers much pain in one side of the head, her 
face is flushed, and her breathing so labo- 
rious and loud as to be heard in a distant 
room. She sometimes complains of the pain 
in her heads and in one instance wished to 
have it opened to ascertain the cause. Her 
appearance usually indicates perfect health; 
but her general health is not good; and she 
is not the most subject to these paroxysins 
when she is more unwell than usual. She 
has been subject to them more or less for 
several years.— Spring field Guz. 


THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 


About a hundred years ago, ashepherd boy 
wrapt in his plaid, went into a bookstore in 
Edinburgh, and asked for a second-hand 
Greek ‘Testament, being unable to buy a new. 
one. The bookseller having handed him one, 
he asked the price. ‘*For whom do you want 
it P? inquired the bookseller. ‘*For myself,” 
answered the boy. ‘*Then,” said the book- 
seller, “ if you will read and translate a few 
verses, you shall have it for nothing.” The 
poor boy, highly pleased with the proposal, 
complied with the conditions, and carried off 
the Testament in triumph. Many years 
afterwards, the late Rev. John Brown of Had- 
dington, then in the midst of his fame as an 
author and preacher, entered into conversa- 
tion with the bookseller. The latter, who 
was well acquainted with both his person and 
his character, received him with marked 
respect. In the course of conversation Mr. 
Brown inquired if he remembered the circum- 
stance above detailed. “I remember it well,” 
replied the bookseller, “and would givea 
vood deal to know what become of that boy ; 
for Lam sure that he has risen to eminence in 
some way orother.”” “Sir,” said Mr. Brown, 
‘‘vou see him before you.” It is needless to 
add that the recollection was highly gratify- 
ing to both parties. . 


THE CHRISTIAN LIBRARY. 


KEY & BIDDLE, 23 Minor street, have issued Part 
VIII. vol. 1, of the Christian Library, containing the 

conclusion of the History of the civilization and Christi- 

anization of South Africa, and the Christian Remem- 

brancer, by Ambrose Serle. 

Subscription $ 5 in advance, or $ 6 at expiration of the 

year, thankfully received as above. 


THE CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 


and ne of the London Christian Observer. Subscrip- 
tion $1 25 in advance, or $1 50 if paid afterwards. ‘The 
price of this work heretofore has been six dollars. 


THE CHRISTIAN ALMANAC For 1834. 


OR SALE at the Depository of the Pennsylvania 
Branch of the American Tract Society, No. 31 


: A North Fourth St. Also Baxter’s Saints Rest; Rise and 
e felt it to be a most | was not done to prevent it, who knows how | Progress; Persuasives to Early Piety; Christian Reader, 


sooh the bigoted, haughty and aspiring Pres- | tom No. 1to8; bound voiumes of Tracts, and other 


religious publications. Sept. 24 


just PUBLISHED, a new enlarged and greatly im- 

proved edition (17th from the 15th) of the Rudiments 
of Geography for Schools, constructed upon the principles 
of Comparison and Classification, to aid the memory and 
discipline the mmd—with enlarged descriptions of each 
State and Nation—a full series of Questions—a seri¢s of 
Introductory Lessons for an improved 
School Atlas, in which the Maps of the four Quarters of 
the Globe are drawn on the same Scale, exhibiting each 
country in its relative size and situation. Illustrated by 
upwards of 160 Engravings, Charts, &c. 

By Rev. Wilkam C, Woodbridge, A. M. 

Editor of the *‘ American Annals of Education and In- 

struction.” Author of a System of Universai Geo- 

graphy for Colleges. 


Recommendations to the Improved Edition. 


From Rev. S. R. Hall, Principal of the Seminary for 
Teachers, Andover, Mass., author of Lectures on 
School Keeping, 

I ieasedneed the first edition of Mr. Woodbridge’s Rudi- 
nents of Geography into the Seminary of which I former- 
ly had charge, and have continued to use the successive 
editions as they have been published. My uniform con- 
viction has been, that it is a work of merit. far superior to 
any other on the same subject, with which I have been 
acquainted, This opinion has been strengthened by com- 
paring its effects with those resulting from other text books 
occasionally employed. 

First. Learners have been more interested in the ru- 
diments than in any other work. Secondly. They have 
made better progress in acquiring a knowledge of Geo- 
graphy. Thirdly. ‘They have appeared to retain the 
knowledge acquired more easily. J°ourthly. ‘They have 
obtained'’a knowledge of many things, of practical imper- 
tance, not acquired from any other Geography. | . 

The uniformity of these results has been such as to fixa 
conviction, that the Rudiments ought to have a more ex- 
tensive circulation. My opinion of the merits of the work 
is well expressed by an English reviewer, in the London 
Journal of Education. 

The new edition has been very much improved. The 
inaps are drawn on an improved plan, aud are remarka- 
bly correct. The charts are‘made more intelligible, and 
many of the cuts, &c. have been made more striking. 
‘The arrangement of the matter hay» likewise, in many m- 
stances, been improved. An introduction, very valuable 
to scholars, has been prefixed. 

othing, | am sure, is wanting, but an acquaintance 
with the work, to secure the extensive introduction of it 
throughout our country, (Signed) S.R. Hatt. 

Andover, April, 1833. 3 


Extract from the ‘‘ Londan Journal of Education,” refer- 
red to in Mr, Hall’s certificate. 

Mr. Woodbridge has well considered the question, How 
shall I best teach a child Geography? He has seen the 
confusion that reigns throughout the previously existing 
books of this nature, and has the merit of being the first to 
introduce the principles of comparison, classilication, aud 
generalization, hitherto quite forgetten, into ths depart- 
ment of elementary knowledge. We have much satisfac- 
tion in being able to say, there is no fault in it, which radi- 
cally affects its character. The division of the matter is 
well conceived. It has evidently been formed on experi- 
ence, with a view to general practice: 


From the Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, late Principal of 
the Ainerican Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb. 
Having originally expressed my approbation of the 
general principles of Mr. Woodbridge’s system of Geo- 
graphy. and lived to see these principles tested by a long 


testimony in their behalf. The “‘ Rudiments of Geogra- 
phy’? well deserve the encomiums which some of the 
most experienced teachers have given it, and the late 
fifteenth edition shows, that the author has expended no 
small amount of time and labour in adding to it new ex- 
cellencies. Easier and more mechanical modes of con- 
veying knowledge, may suit the indolent teacher and 
pupil; but there is such a progress now making in the 
intelligence of those who enter upon the offic? of instrue- 
tion, that the principles adopted in Mr. Woodbridge’s 
works must prevail, and it is to the diffusion of those very 
principles that a great part of this progress is to be atiri- 
buted, I cannot but believe that a fair examination and 
trial of the work will satisfy all concerned in the instrue- 


have a mind like that of the author, so thoroughly furnish- 
ed with thé facts, and so admirably disciplined to give 
them the best classification and arrangement, still devoted 
tu this task, and presenting to the public, from time to 
time, the results of his further researches in this highly in- 
teresting department of education. | 
(Signed) Tuomas H. 
Hartforu, May, 1833 


From Prof. Chauncey A. Goodrich, of Yale College. 


The opinion which I expressed some years since of the 
excellence of the plan adopted by Mr. Woodbridge in his 
Rudiments of Geogoaphy, has beeu contirmed by subse- 
quent experience aud observation. In the fifteenth edi- 
tion there are many improvements, which add greatly to 
the value of the work. (Sigued) : 

Cuauncey A. Goopricu. 

New HElaven, April 20th, 1833. 


From Mr. John P. Brace, Principal of the Hartford Fe- 
male Seminary. 


_ Uhave used Mr. Wooubridge’s School Geography ever 
since it was first published, and am fully satisfied that it is 
superior to any work in print, in giving a thorough, clear, 
aud systematic knowledge of the science. 

With the fifteenth edition IT have been much pleased. 
It possesses the advantage of all. the new discoveries that 
the advanced state of the scieuce is continually making ; 
and the extended information of Mr. W., and his activity 
in collecting materials, are sufficient guarantees to the 
public-that this work will contain all that they need. 
(Signed) Joun P. Brace. 
Hartford, May 17, 1833. 


From Dr. William A. Alcott, Boston, author of an Aec- 
count of the First Public School in Hartford, and Re- 
marks on Common Schools. 


At the Convention of ‘Teachers, heid at Andover, Mas- 
sachussetts, in April-last, repeated discussions were held 
on the comparative merits of Scheoi Books; and amon 
others, of Geographies. Mr. Woodbridge’s ‘“ Rudiments 
of Geography”? was decidedly preferred to all others, 
and very warmly recommended by many, as embracin 
a suitable number of well selected, properly arranged an 
classified facts; and as having the happiest tendency in 
forming the taste, cultivating and disciplining the judg- 
ment, and indeed all the mental powers. 

In this opinion of the members of the Convention, an 
experience of many years as a Teacher and Visiter of 
Schools leads me to concur. I ought also to add that the 
late revised edition has received importaut additions, and 
substantial improvements. There is, in my opinion, no 
School Geography extant, which, for the portion of the 
community for whom it is intended, is so eminently 
worthy of the public patronage ; not excepting those who 
have even adopted the same plan, and profess to have 
made their improvements. 

(Signed) A. ALcotr. 


The Prudential Committee of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, from the high opi- 
nion entertained by them of the merits of Woodbridge’s 
School Geography, have made arrangements with the 
i cng for the use of a set of engravings, for the pub- 
ication of editions of the work in the modern Greek lan- 
guage, for circulation in Greece, and in the Tamal lan- 
guage, for circulation in Ceylon, and other parts of Asia. 

This work , as appears by the Report of the *‘ Commis- 
sioners of Common Schools” of the State of New York, 
just published at Albany, is now adopted and used in 378 
towns in that State, and the sales are extending through- 
out the country. | 

Boston, November, 1833. 


For sale at the Publishers prices, by Hogan & Thomp- 
son, and Grigg & Elliot, Philadelphia. Collins & Han- 
nay, New York. Carter, Hendee & Co. Boston. At. 


HOUSE KEEPER WANTED. 


A Competent person may hear of a good situation if the 
most undoubted reference can be given, and a hb- 
eral compensation will be allowed to one fully qualified, 


tory recommendation. A line directed to A. L. at this 
office with real name and residence, will meet with atten- 


tion. . Oct, 24. 


TEMPERANCE STORES. 


just received at the Temperance Stores of the subsceri- 
bers, 80 bbls. New York Canal Flour, made from 
white wheat, a superior article. Also, 10 chests extra 
fine Young Hyson Tea. 50 boxes new Digby Herring. 
50 cases assorted Canton Preserves, dry and in syrup. 
Raisins in boxes, half boxes, quarters, an kegs, new crop. 
Together with a very large stock of Teas and Groceries 
01 as good quality as we could obtain in Philadelphia and 
New York markets, and for sale on as good terms (we 
believe) as at any liquor and grocery store in the country. 
ainilies in good credit desirous of keeping pass books 
are respectfully invited to give us a call. 
BALDWIN & COLTON, 
No. 2444 Market st. south side, above 7th, ahd 
S. W. corner of Dock and 2d streets. 


GROCERIES! GROCERIES! GROCERIES! 


wUPERIOR Black and Green Teas, selected with great 
‘care, 6 lb. caddy boxes, Curious Young Hyson. Mo- 
cha, Java, Riv, Laguira and St. Domingo Coffees. 400 
loaves Lump Sugar, just received and selling at 124 cts 
per Ib, New Orleans Steam Sugar. New Cheese, Imita- 
tion English, Sap Sago, Dutch and Pine-apple, do. Bolog- 
na Sausages, Beef’s ‘Tongues, together with a tull assort- 
ment of fresh aud well selected Grocerics—Ardent Spirits 


excepted, 
BROWN & GIBSON, 


No. 1 South Tenth street. 


N. B. Goods purchased, sent to every part of the city. 
Orders from the country promptly attended to. 


gratis. 
ary. 


“Many Interesting Memoi 


N.B. ‘Those who take fi 


course of experience, I most cheertully again give my | — 


tion of youth, that it indeed is a great national benefit to’ 
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None need therefore apply unless they can give satisfac- 


Angelica—Rev M Hunter 


Elba—Rev G Colton 


Jackson —Nathan Collins 
Schenectady—John Matthews 
Newburgh--D. Farrington 

Bu ffalo— KR. Moorbead 
Mount Hope—Rev E Downer 
Cambridge.--Dr. W. Sumner 
Caledonia---J KR Clark, P M 
HConnelly; 
Argyle-—Rev 

IVyoming---Revel Baker . 


T 
Fishkill Landing—John Watso1 


which the books treat. ‘Ihe 
R4l 


on account of size, &c., are 


stereotype plates, on pos 
written expressly for the Un 


composed of an equal numbe 


for gratuitous distribution. 


schoo! Journal. 


pHE present session of thi 


BURDER’S. MEMOIRS 
OF EMINENTLY. PIOUS WOMEN. 
J. J. WOODWARD 
Has in Press, and will shortly publish 
MOIRS OF EMINENTLY PIOUS WOME 


E EN 
M by Thomas Gibbon, D. D., a new edition revised 


and enlarged by the Rev. SamuEL Burpsr, D. D., Au- 
lishment%f the Episcopal Church! Or how WOODBRIDGE’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. | thor of Oriental Customs. 


and nothing remained for them but to proceed | soon the Methodists, who boast of their num- 


rs now appear for the first 


time in this work, having been written for this edition.” 


The work will be complete in one handsome octavo 
volume of about 650 pages, large type, and ornamented 
with elegant Portraits on steel, 


Price to subscribers § 3—to non-subscribers $3 50, 
handsomely bound. 


ve copies and remit to the 


publisher Fifleen Dollars, will have a sixth copy sent 
The work will be published in the ensuing Janu- 


Nov | 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL OR FAMILY LIBRA- 
RIES. 


E Amencan Sunday School Union can furnish a 
library for a school which will contain 235 volumes, 
amounting to 26,305 pages, well bound in fancy coloured 
leather backs and corners, with marble covers. ‘These 
volumes contain 1580 steel, copperplate, and wood ep- 
gravings and maps, illustrating the various subjects of 


price of the complete set is 


Besides this library, the Union have published 103 
smaller books, in paper covers, containing 2056 pages, 
with a large number of wood-cuts, A complete set of 
these costs one dollar and forty.six cents. If bound, they 
would make ten or twelve volames of uniform size. 

In the above are not included several volumes, which, 


not placed in the regular se- 


ries; suchas the Bible Dictionary, Geography, Psalmody, 
Hymn Books, Biographical Dictionary. 
Neasly the whole of the books have been printed from 


paper; many of them were 
ion, and all have been ex- 


amined and approved by the committee of publication, 


r of members of the Baptist, 


Presbyterian, Methodist, and Episcopal churches. 

For the sum of $42 46, the above 388 works can be 
procured by any Sunday-school and Sunday-school Se- 
ciety which will send a copy of its constitution, a list of 
officer and an annual report to the American Sunday- 
school Union, and thus becomes an auxiliary, They can 
be procured on ‘he same terms by any individual who is 
a member of the Society, purchasing for his own use or 


The terms of membership 


are for life $30, or three dollars annually, in which case 
they also receive gratuitously a copy ot the Sunday- 


Book Srore No. 146 Chesnut strect. 


NEW LONDON ACADEMY. _ 
New London Cross Roads, Chester county, Penn, 


s Seminary commenced on 


Monday the 2Ist of October. ‘The ‘Trustees are— 
Rev. Robert White, (President) Rev. John N. €. Grier, 
Rev. Johu M. Dickey, Rev. Robert Graham, James Kel- 
ton, Esq. Joseph Sharp, Esq. 


James Hutchison, Esq. Mr. 


Washington Ross, Dr. Josiah Ankrem, Mr. William D. 
Eves, James Alexander, Esq. and John W. Canningham. 
The Classical Department is conducted by Mr. E. S. 


Graham, late of Washington 


College. Tuition Ten Dol- 


lars each session—-two sessions in each year. 


The Primary or English Department is under the care 
of Mr. Samuel Edwards. The price of tuition in this de- 


partment varies according to the studies of the pupil 
Boarding, lodging and washing seventy-five dollars for 

the academic year, or thirty-seven dollars fifty cents each 

session, and no “— charges. By order of the Board. 


OHN W. 


CUNNINGHAM, 


COMMUNICANT’S CATECHISM. 


*P HE Communicant’s Catechism, by the Rev. John 
Willison ; with Questions and Counsel for Young 


Converts, by Ashbel Green, 


D.D. LL.D. For sale by 
J. WHETHAM, 
22 south 4tb st. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. _ 


A New and handsome edition of Pilgrim’s Pregress, 


with upwards of one hu 


ndred wood engravings illus- 


trating the work, just published and for sale by 
ALEX. TOWAR, 19 St. James st. 


AGENTS FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Bridgetowu—Levi Stratton 
Cold Spr ing—RevM Williamson. 
Feirton—-Daniel L Burt 
Millville—Jer. Stratton, Esq 
Greenwich—Rev S Lawrence 
Salem—Dr E Q Keasby 
Weodbury—Rev C Williamson 
Pittsgrove—Rev G W Janvier 
Princeton—D X Junkin - 
New Brunsiwick—RevJ H Jones 
Hacketstewn— Rev J Campbell 
Belvidere—Rev I N Candee 
Kline s 
Pennington—Rev B Ogden 
Ashury—Rev J R Castner 
Flemington--Rev J F Clark 
Lambertsville—Rev. F O Stud- 

difor 
Newark—Gen I Andruss 
Lawrenceville---Jas H Porter 
Trentun---B S Disbrow 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Pittsburg—Rev R Patterson 
Vilkesharre—Rev J Dorrance 
Newt own—Rev Alex Boyd 
Huntingdon—Rev John Peebles 
Easton—Rev John Gray 
Great Valley—Rev Wm Latta 
Upper Octorara—Rev J Latta 
Pert Carbon—E S Warne 
Marietta—J Steel, esq 


Loveville—Rev. Thos Love 
Vewar k— Rev. S. Bell 
Middleford---J S Copes 


MARYLAND. 
Baltimore— 
Rising Sun-Rev.J.Magraw,D D 
Snowhill—Rev. C. H. Mustard 
Williamsport-- Rev 1. Keller 
Herbert's + Roads—Rev W ¥in- 


ney 
Charles Town —JN Black,P.M. 
Princess Anne-—-Rev R M Laiyd 
Hagerstown--- 
Poplartown--Rey A Campbell 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington—J Kennedy 

do. ---Rev James Lauri¢, DD 
Alexandria—Rev.E Hariison 


VIRGINIA. 


Fredericksburg—Rev. S.B.Wik- 
| son 

| Mor. antown—Rev T Martin 
Norjotk--W B Quarrier 
Leaington—Rev J Paine 

| Lewisburg,---Rev J M‘Elhenny 
Martinsburgh—A Cooper : 
M‘Farland’s~Rev H 
Waynesborough--RevJC Willsop 
Polstey’s Mills---Rev C Bristol 
Mount Laurel--Rev.T A Ogden 


Clarke’s Ferry—Rev M B Pat-| Brownsburg--Rev J Morrison 


terson 


Bellville--Rev Jas Kerr 


Somerset Town—Rev SH Terry|WVieeling---R M‘Kee 


Newville—Rev RK M‘Cachran 
Dillsburg—Rev A B Quay 
burg—David Dunwod) 


Wyalusing—Rev G Printz 
Brown's Mills--Richard Hope 


Union Seminary---'f L Lamber- 


Landisburg—Rev J M Olmstead) son 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Miranda, Rowan ce, Rev A Y 
Bethany Church--H R Hall¥Esq 


H R Wilson Philadelphus--Rev A Buie 


Kishacoguillas—Rev W Annan Sratesville—Rev H N Pharr 


Cochranvilie—Rev R White 
Hummelstown—J R Sharon 
Middle Smith field-- 
M‘Allistertown--H Wilson, Esq 
Millerstown--Rev B E Collins 
Chanccford--Rev S Martin, DD 
Bath--B D Barnes, Esq 
Buffulo-—Rev Dr Anderson 
East Waterford—Rev J Coulter 
Mi ffintown—Rev J Hutchinson 
Chambersburg—Rev D Denny 
Oil Creek—Rev G W Hampson 
Jefferson—Rev G Vaneman 
Brandywine Manor—RevJ NC 
Grier 
Columsbia- Rev W F Houston 
Washingtsn—Rev D Elliott 
Hoguestswn—Rev J Williamson 
New Bedford—Rev W Nesbit | 
WateNord—Rev P Hassinger 
Mills—Rev J Glenn 
dria—RevSM’Farren 


Jersey Shor 
Ligonier—Rev Sw 
Danville—Hon W Montgomery 
Alexandria--J Porter, Esq 
Union Furnace—M Wallace, Esq 
Wysov-- 
Three Springs-Rev AM‘Keehan 
Williamsport—Dr. W Fowers 
Northmoreland —Rev I Todd 
Ennisville—S Rainey 
Connelsville—A Johnston 
M‘Connellsburgh-A Shoemaker 
Licking Creek--'Thomas Speer 
Murraysville.—Rev F Laird 
Centreville---'T Floyd, P. M. 
Martin’s Creek—Rev Robt Love 
Williamsburgh- Dr Finley © 
York~ C Hambly, Esq 
Newburgh—Johbu C Smith 
Dundaff— John Irving 
Patterson’s Mills---Jas Patter- 
son, P M 
Icksburg---Andrew Linn, Esq 
Landisburg~-Samuel Linn, Esq 
Murronsville--Hugh Lee, Esq 
Fairview-~Rev J Easton 
Mercer---Rev S Tait 
Chester---Rev A H Parker 
Hickory---Rev Alex Donnan 
Gertyshurgh—Rev J C Watson 
Indiana Rev John Recd 
Schellsburg—RKev Jas G Brack- 
enrid 
Centre county—J G Lowrey esq. 
West Greenville----Rev J Alex- 
ander 
Fannettsburg---Jas Witherow 
Cannonsburg--Wm W Bonnell 


NEW YORK. 

New York-——James Moorhead,| 

Bookseller 368 Broom st. 
Albany—A Platt,83 Herkimer st 
West Mendon---Horace Wheeles 
Virgel—Rev W J Bradford 
Johnstown--Rev John G Smart 
Yorktown--Rev R Wynkoo 
Peekskill—Rev W Marshal 
South East---Samuel Brewster 
Ogdensburg—A Abbot 
Hunter—Ephraim J Stimson 
Knowlesville—Rev D Page 
Andover—Rev J Spicer 
White Plains—Rev C Long 
Barre—Rev A Rawson 


Mount Morris—RevJ B Wilcox 
Mendon—Rev E D Andrews 
Bedford—Rev J Green 


Sing-Sing—Ree J Dickinson 


. Mairs, jun 


roy—Robert Wasson 


ELAWAKE. 


‘Clinton---A M‘Iver 
Fayetteville—Rev C M‘Iver 
Raleigh--RevW M‘Pheeters,DD 
Morgantown—Rev J Silliman 
|Elisabcthtown—Rev W Brobston 
Heuston—J W Gray : 
|Robinsonco.---J M*in 

Moore county—William Shaw 


ALABAMA. 
M Lewis, P.M 
lorence-—Rev J L Sloss 
Tuscumbia— Dr J L Prout 
Moulton— Rev E M‘Millan 
Russelville—Rev S H Morrison 
Knoxville--Rev J B Adams 


LOUISIANA. 
New Orleans—W W Caldwell 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Port Gibson--Rev Z Butler 


TENNESSEE. 
Gallatin,--Rev J R Bain 
Clarkesville—Rev H Fatten 
Trentorxr —Rev J L Sloan 
Fayetteville—J T Morgan 
Jonesborough-- Rev H M Kerr 


| KENTUCKY. 
Danville—M G Youcv, Esq. 


|Mount Vernon—Rev J C Barnes 


Richmond—Rev J H Brown 
flemingsburg—Captain Robert 
Andrews 

Lexington--D A Sayre, Esq 
Shelbyville-— 

Fra nkf rt— 

Louisville—RevG W Ashbridge 
Bloomfield—Rev W Scott: 


INDIANA. 
Corydon—Rev Alex. Williamson 
Bloumington—Rev J Reed 
Indianapolis—Rev W Sickels 
Princeton—J Lagow 

OHIO. 
Millersburg--T Bell 
Marshallville—Rev S Clelland 
Zanesville. Rev J Culbertson 
Yellow Spring—Rev A P 


|Miamisoburgh--Rev J L Beiville 


|Newark--Rev J Cunningham 
Frederick —Rev J M‘Kinney 
Tarlton--Rev W Jones 
Franklin--Rev A Aten 
Bucyrus—Rev R Lee 
Loudonville—Rev W Hughes 
Howell--Rev B Clark 
West Alexandria-Rev Miller 
New Athens--Rev S Cowles 
Hillsborough--Rev S D Bl) the 
Cumberland--Rev W Wallace 
Bellefontaine— Rev, Joseph Sie- 
phenson 
Russelville~—Rev J. Lockheart 
Cincinnati--H B Funk, Esq 
Red Oak--Rev J Gilleland 
Mans field—Rev J Rowland 
Vest Lnion--J M*Clun, Esq 
Montgomery--Rev L G Gaine 
M‘Counelsville--Rev J Hunt 
R B Dob- 
ins 
Bellbrook—Rev J S Weaver 
Piqua—Rev J Cue 


Norwich-- Rev S Wilson 
Spring ficld—Rev J S Galloway 


ILLINOIS. 


Vandalia—Rev W K Stewart 
Golconda— Rev B F Spilman 
De Witts--Rev A Ewing: 
Jacksonville~-Rey W J Fraser 


MICHIGAN TERRITORY. 


Detreit —John Cook 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Bradford—Kev G B Perry’ 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Pictou--J Dawson 


“UPPER CANADA. 


Foronte, Rev A Bell 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Fredericton —F Beverly 


D 
Wilmington—Rev. Rob, Adair.| Miramichi~Rev J M*Curdy 
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